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Baby’s Food 
Must Build for 
the Future 


7 eS 


OU stand at the cross 
Y roads when you decide 

on Baby's Food. Yours 
the responsibility. Given the 
right start Baby will tread the 
healthy paths of steady normal 
progress—happy in himself— 
a constant pride to you. 


Choose the road to sturdy 
strength and alert contentment. 
Of all the roads available the 
‘Allenburys’ Way is best for 
both of you. Doctors advise 
it. Many many thousands of 
parents who have gone before 
add their recommendation. It 
is the safe way! The sure 
way! The progressive way ! 
As_ Baby 


‘Allenburys’ System of Infant 


develops so the 








Feeding is adjusted to his 
needs. Thus: Milk Food No.1 
from birth to three months— 
No. 2 from three to six months 
—Malted Food No. 3 from six 
months onwards. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Way pro- 
vides a food ideal to the 
digestive powers of Baby for 
each step of the journey. 
Even the most delicate can 
assimilate it easily. 


Write for Booklet 
& Free Sample tin 


If you have to make this vital 
decision for Baby’s future write for 
the ‘Allenburys’ Book * Infant Feeding 
and Management.’ You will find its 
120 pages a regular compendium of 
useful and practical information as 
well as a str aightforw ard explanation 
of the ‘Allenburys’ System of Feeding. 
With the book we will also forward 
a | |b. tin of Food if you mention 
Baby’s age and this paper, 


Allen & Hanburys I 
37 Lombard sri et 











LondonE-CS5 







































































have youanold umbrella? 


Just Wrap Your Old Umbrella 


1 or stick, 
P.O. for 
ome back “ 


in paper, tie to and 


with ou 
securely 


re-covered 
Union and 


ar BRELLAS 


STANWORTH & CO., 
County 
Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN 











irses and Mothers, 
must wear henley * Corsets, and 
the ** Natural Fase" Corset 1s the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the f 

to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, they vastlyimprove thehea h. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


} The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


7 11 . POST 

/ pair FREE 
Complete with Specia! 

\ Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked ia all sizes 
from20 1030. Made 
"<7" in finest quality Drill. 


of Outsizes, 31 in. to 35in., 1/6 extra, 
| SPECIAL POINTS OF INTE KEST 
(1 No bones or steels to drag, hart. or brea 
No lacing at the back 
Made of strong, aurabie drill of finest 
uality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 
t is laced at the sides withoiastic Lacing to expand freely when 
breathing. 
At is itved with adjustable shouider-straps. 
4t has a short (9-in.) bus in front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks & Eyes 
It can be easily pont heme Saving nothing to rust or tarnish 


especially 





lhese “Health” C« ecially ende 1 for 

enjoy cycling, te ja cla x, golt as there ist to hurt or 
break vers and Actresses will f w rf : they 
enable to brea with perfect tree 1 A ecially 
housewives and t ee yed o pations demanding t 
tmovemne pr ate ( % YY Health lhey 1 treely to 
every movement ‘ ! sty ving beauty « gure are 


sea E Or Y ou RS TO-DAY, 
tL 
HEALTH CORSE I COMPANY, bept se Voi tniee 





e Healthy Women | 











Thrown away, 
Soon be as good as neu 
With a soldering iron and a little Fluxite 


but still all right, 


In the hands of the 
ALF the pots 
would be fit for 
with a little 
dustman ot 


man who knew. 


! d pans thrown 


| away 


vears’ more service, 
g. Ask 
And ask any 


anvthing about solderit 


judicious solderit any 


tinker. man who 
knows 


first 
—because it 


Fug what vour 
*FLUXITE 


g. 


He will answer 


simplifies solderit 


nie ed is. 


Al L MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 
aie st ae set 


FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 226), West Lane 
Works, Rotherhithe, 8.E£.16 





FLUXITE— 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS 


ANOTHER USE FOR 
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THAT/ENDURE No. 1. 


TAJ MAHAL 


A famons mausoleum erected 
at Agra, India, by Shah Jehan 
for his favourite wife, and a 


superb example of historic 
oriental archicecture. 


The lofty pinnacles of the Taj 
Mahal are symbolical of the 
fine quality which has made 


PLA YER’S 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 
famous. Like watchful guard- 
ians they stand secure, the 


Same to-day as_ yesterday 
—to-morrow still unchanged. 


For over 40 years PLAYER'S 
Navy Cut Cigarettes have 
Maintained without variation 
the original high standard set 
for them. 
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‘Always Happy & Contented’ 


A baby can be either sheer joy or a constant 
anxiety to m sham. ee’ it is ‘the feeding that 
makes all the difference, Mrs la 
Wembley ne of the happy mothers 


**Peggy is 14 months old and weighs 

26 Ibs. Her health is splendid and she 

is always very happy and contented. 
The whole secret of the success of the Mellin's 
Food way of infant feeding is its nearness to 
nature. 


Mellins food, 


when prepared as directed, provides all that is 
MELLIN'’S FOOD, necessary for de veloping strong and robust 
LTD. LONDON, bodies with plenty of bone and muscle 














Black Beetles scien. 

tifically exterminated 

by on byes Coca. 
H PASTE 


KITCHEN PEST 
























u “ “ a place tt a the Got sennee s 
da veil ' » rea Sea 1.6, 2/10, 5 
J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD 
EVE N President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
EN ON cpg txt é 
Sone ean/ | tHe QUEEN'S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
\ 4 HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, &£.2, 
re %e which deals with larger number children than any 
= BP se viase ne Hospital of its } , is almost overwhe d with applications 
: : w admission and 
C vad { URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 
CEPHOS, "the Ph ( hairman: CoOL. Lorp WM. Crecir, C.\ I, GLRENTON-KERR, 
i1EAD AC 








ae = CH IVE RS 4 4 . 

RHEU MATISM, » and the , 
for jaded 

a some TO-DAY. “A CARPET SOAP. ig 


} 
’ 
tablet form, 1/3 








CLEANS CARPETS LIKE new ry 
% ot os ~¢ oo f 2d. "S mh } 
F. CHIVERS & CO., Ltd., 
9 Albany Works, Bath, 
Cepho OSs For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &. 
- Goddard’ 
Physicians Remedy O ara s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 1-2% & 46 


Sole Proprictors: CEPHOS, Ltd., sy 








J. Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester. 
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PIRHCIE’S 
NGI LIGHTS 


The gentle beam of a Price’s 
Night Light is a real guardian 
to your litthe ones—saving 
them from the dark fears and 
horrors of the night. Children 
whose sleep is guarded by 
Price's Night Lights never 
suffer from nerves 


WL O-#5 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE CO. LTD. BATTURSEA, LONDON, S.W. 11 


FOR WEMBLEY FEET 


WHEN THEY ACHE, BURN, SMART, 
SWELL, ITCH, BLISTER, 
PERSPIRE, AND FORM 
CORNS OR CALLOUSES. 


All you need is a highly medicated and 
oxygenated footbath prepared by adding 
Reudel Bath Saltrates to plain water. Re- 
freshing, soothing, healing, and antiseptic, its 
wonderful effects upon sore, tired muscles, aching 
bones, irritated nerves and sensitive skin make 
you feel like dancing with joy, and quickly 
render walking a real pleasure again. Money 
back in full, immediately, and without a 
question, if you are dissatisfied. Millions of 
packets have been sold, every one with the 
guarantee enclosed. Sale is increasing daily. 
This means something, and must convince even 
the most sceptical of its real merit. In con- 
venient sizes and at very low prices from 
chemists everywhere. Ask them to tell you 
about Reudel Bath Saltrates. 


THE ORIGINAL-THE YELLOW PACKET 


REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


MORE THAN A BATH SALT 














You can make Prime Beer at home 


from a Od. bottle of 
MASON’S 


Extract of Herbs 








and it only costs 
Gd. per gallon 


COOD! IT'S MASON’S 


NeWeaL, & Mason Ltm., 
NorrincHaM 

















HAIR TINT 
tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de- 
ired—brown, dark-brown, 

ht-brown or black. It is 
permanent and washable, 


burn the hair. It is used 
“: over a million people 





edical certificate accompanies each bottle. Of all 
( Chemie Stores and Hairdress sers. 2/6 or direct :— | 
HINDES, lLtd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 
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IF PUSSY HAS HER MILK~— 
will you not see that the little ones at 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 


have theirs > £28 pays our milk bill for a month; £1 for a day; 
5/- will pay for one infant in milk for a week. 


THE INFANTS shetaeananiiaiecns VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER 


President H.R.H. PRINCESS Mane VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES 
Chairman |. GOMER BERRY, se ae 

" Vice-Chairman - - Maj-Gen, LORD CHE V1 ESMORE, K.C.M.G, K.C.V.O, 

| Treasurer - - ROBERT MOND, Esa. 

| Medical Director ERIC PRILCHARD, Esg.. M.D. M.R.C.P. 




















WASH AWAY FAT 


AND YEARS OF AGE 


With La-Mar 
Reducing Soap 





LA-MAR LABORATORIES LTD., 
48, Rupert Street (310C), London, W.1. 


WONDER-WORKER 














Cheap Reprints of Two big Se!lers 
Wanderlight 
by ERNEST RAYMOND 


— . es will } ld _ » 
eaders in thra rst payee »0/b 
. u last net 
Ancient Fires 

by LAL RR. WYLIE 




















a 6 ‘net ‘Editions << 





Well-known Stories 


ANNIE SWAN 
Careline Gold 





ot telle R rev, t her . 
wy to tl } t f lick B 1 
] nterw ve . ' 
l I > w 


1 ' : 


Prairie F ires 
— ip Aer oe B * M = . we echy il 
sada, ar ee $s put iy for sale 


ther 


Mrs. BAILLIE. 
REYNOLDS 
The King’s Widow 


HUGH WALPOLE 


Jeremy 


GERTRUDE, PAGE 
lar from the Limelight 


The Veldt Trail 


Cassell’s, , 


, Publishers, London. 














A Sniff 
Relieves Headache 








<uTTO S senensc 
Softening Water 





Sole Makers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., King’s Cross,London,N.7 
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ez | PHOSFERINE 


~ FSGS <] 

ane ie HELPS NERVE. 
SHOCKED CHILD 

TO WALK AND 

TALK AGAIN 





Pal 


Mrs. B. Bevan 


writes :— 





Y son age four years has derived great benefit from 
Phosterine. Last November he was in perfect health, 
but owing to a shock he was unable to walk or talk, 

as according to the best opinion he was suffering from Chorea, 
and was given medicine, which he did not improve on, in fact 
he was getting worse. IT was recommended to try Phosferine, 
and after the first week he showed signs of improvement, and 
now after taking four 1/3 bottles of Phosferine, he is quite well 
again.” (19, Mary Street, Canning Town, E. 16th April, 1925.) 


From the very fist dav vou tage PHOSFERINE you will gain 


ney confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes vou eat 
better and sleep better, and vou will look as fit as vou feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


_ Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Weak Digestion Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
















ee SWAN’ 
FOUNTPENS 


WHEN SHOPPING 


Self-filling Type 
from 15/-. 


Ladies often find it useful when 


shopping to have a “Swan” 
Other ** Swans”™ oe , 

from 10/6. for writing out cheques, instruc- 
“Swan” Ink tions to tradespeople, correspond- 
For all Pens. ; ; 
ence cards, introductions and 


so forth. 





ogue post free ‘, \ 


Ss Catal 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd, Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford Stree t, Le n, W.1 
Branche 79, High Holborn, W.( 1; 97, Cheapside, E.C.2 ; I 


Street, Manchester ; Seat Brussels, Zurich, Barcelo , Svdn , and Cay Towr 














> 100. 000 RUGS 














CARRIAGE 
v GIVEN AWAY 
EXTRA Remarkable Tes timonials. 
1 A " Village 
Mr. W. 1. Sta deiieden This Phenomenal Offer i made 
5 t t t { Prudential 
tomers atated r wl & ca t ot }? oO. for 196 
you 19 years a st Was wor 
t. You ca é at I have we f 
ee eee ee one direct ‘from our 
f. place well over 20 years age y looms | y 


‘‘Prudential’’ Brusselette 
Real SEAMLESS woven 
——— >... aran 


Gore: 


A 
and large enoveh 
to cover any ordinary - sized 


FREE RUGS 
: / POST FREE 
: Over 4 id during the past month Money willingly refu nded if n cnone ver 
Ie eveive ‘ ot 
Repeat Or ders received from the R. yal Palace Bt. kholn Tat 
GALAXY ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN CATALOGUE of Carpets Hearthrus Embroidered Linen and Cottor Bedspr Quilts, Ta 
Bedsteads yrracuen ms, Blanket". Curtains, Conner Kerbs. Fire Bravs Cutlery, Tapestry Cove et Post Fre 


The Quire stablished over palieneat ry 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept. Q.), Manufacturers, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


importers and Merchants, 
viii 











“ — 
The only sauce sauce ™ 


Idare give 3 
father" p A= 





TDG AUDELSANNONNANUTE 


If your food fails to tempt you in the hot 
eather, t Burma spur up your appetite 
his thick, fruity relish mak in irresistible 

eal to the palate, Ilwa mviting with 


Burma 
Sauce 


Made by 
WHITE, COTTELL & CO., London, 
Birmingham and Cardiff. 











DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 















IF BACK ACHES 
ACT QUICKLY! 


A SPECIALIST’S ADVICE. 





Backache, that excruciating, agonizing pain 
in the small of the back which almost drives 
one crazy, and often makes the slightest move- 
ment torture, is almost invariably due to the 
failure of the kidneys to do their work properly. 
The first thing that happens when the kidneys 
begin to fail is the deposit of uric acid crystals, 
which usually first make their presence felt in 
the nerve sheaths in the big muscles of the back 
and hips. 

Whenever the condition occurs, there are two 
things to be done: first, dissolve out the uric 
acid crystals, and second, restore the natural 
tone and vigour of the kidneys, so that the uric 
acid which continually forms in the body is 
filtered from the blood and flushed out of the 
system in a natural manner instead of being 
permitted to collect and crystallize as described 
abov e. 

Formerly, to accomplish these two objects it 
Was necessary to take expensive courses of treat- 
ment at famous springs, but an eminent scientist 
has recently discovered that the same result may 
be secured at slight expense by drinking, three 
or four times a day, a glass of water in which 
has been dissolved a teaspoonful of refined Alkia 
Saltrates. These saltrates, which in their refined 
form enable you to reproduce the curative and 
medicinal properties of the most famous springs, 
and are obtainable of any chemist, will, in a 
few days, not only remove all uric acid from 
the blood, thus causing backache, rheumatism 
and lumbago to disappear, but they will also 
at the same time entirely restore the kidneys to 
normal activity and perfect health, thus guar- 
anteeing freedom from future attacks. 

SPECIAL NOTE—We are informed by 
Saltrates, Ltd, (Dept. 1.186.L), Euston Buildings, 
“y lon, NIWA, who prepare a very Ingh grade 

Alkia Sal Itrates, that they are willing, as an 
po ertising offer, to supply anyone interested in 
the product with a regular 1s. 9d. size packet 
free if applicant cares to send sixpence for the 
postage, packing, ete. 








WOOD BROS. 


Wiad) 
ah 
WEAR. 




















is suppired t yaily amd Society.) 
TAILORED Fo MEASURE. 
Ww ad bir € latert 
We t ro2t year { 
iY corm h e 
armet y 
ft { i 
1 Key i r ‘ 
1 } A mI t 
Wr w italogue of eh to Manageress 
1411, « ! ks trom 62.6, 
( i rom 6B. Accouchement ets trom 
14 22, Maternity be 126, te Lay 
tr 35°, Matermity 8 11. Wood 
Bros also tupply ev erything for Baby from Birth. 
ee he : Pull satisfaction or money refunded 
Cromer," WOOD BROS., Ltd. (Maternity Wear Specialists 
lrom 63 m 17 os "Mary s Street, Manchester 


(é , a ' jear) «8 








: | FORMOTORING 









fy WIND.RAIN 
vd OR SHINE 


a ‘indermere 
moll. Ve 


SAMPLE VEIL 1) 24 SD FREE 
H.W. LAKE LT 
647,292, wanonees ST., 34 E.C.1. 
































holiday fiction 


Tales of the Long Bow 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


“A rumble and chortle of big laughter and small roll through these pages, 
Vo q Post. ‘A merry entertainment . . . a bool 
that should add to the gaiety ot holiday resorts.” Da yoN ‘, /s. 6d. net 


The George and the Crown 
3rd_ Impression SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


"A very abl ind Interesting novel perhaps Miss Kave-Smith’s Dest, 
INVAOW as good a he best.” Rose Macaw 1y, in the D tl} \ iS. 


The Golden Milestone — price pepvoy 
“A clever novel. interest , 


ne and well written, and 
Tie It 0 | 0] Ti il ] 


Government House © ALICE. PERRIN 
“A sympatiet ind wholl limit bored aaa 


of, .5 1 
rabic | ) 


Sunday Times. “Pull of action and « tre nd clever cl ter draw- 


Following Ann kK. R. G. BROWNE 


blere : oO ery 
mistaken . ‘Retreshing and divertin 
neat untorced t. Daily Gr } 


Dragon's Teeth \RTHUR HOOD 
drawn, and = tl incidents are vividl imagined.” 1) / ; Le 


The Splendid Road VINGIE_E. ROE 
‘alifornia in the days of the Gold Rush is the setting of these exciting 
— ture to which ie , trong } et eae t. “ Altogether 
admirab! oping Varn. Daily Graphic. 7s. Od. net. 


Cassell’s ——— 


Ik Of NONse nse j rose 


demons ting fine 
- . M - 
‘reeption, lherdeen Press. / Od. net 














1 , "= ‘ 
Cassell & Co., Ltd. AW La Belle Sauvage, E.C4 
Ya NN = 
“ = =. sail 
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There is a use for 







a’ Poli Cloth” in every 
room in your house. Get one 
\ ae to-day. It will take the drudgery 
Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. The family 
and visitors, children and adults, all delight in 
CIIVERS’ JELLIES--they are delicious, whole- 
some and refreshing. 
CHIVERS & SONS, LTD. 


The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 
NR 


aapafepatbagh 


“ Purtmachos ” 





out of your housework and make your 
home look brighter and more imvitinz 
than ever. 

Ask fer a KENYON'’S “Poli-Cloth” at any 


Draper.. !:onmoneers. Hardwaremen, Boot and 












Shoe Dealers, Motor Garages. and 
it branches of Boots The 


Chemists It you heave 








ny difficulty write the 
mekers 


Plastic Fire Cement. 
r the 


t 


An 2 36 , 
PURIMACHOS LTO., 70 St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 





A “olieCloth ” never fails to 
bring ‘a brilliant polish to— 

















mteitste ARE YOU LOOKING FOR QUICK, Silver Floors 
he 2 : EASY METHOD OF KILLING Metal Boots and 

} COCKROACHES ? Glass Shoes 

| @ 1. | TLATTI “, Enamei Motor Cars 

| &s Furniture Motor Cycles 
i \s| nog os em — she Palace Unholtery’. Ete 
\3} \&| to the Cottage, and will clear : 
Hq .. Guaranteed. AMES KENYON & SON, Ltd., 
} / 3| Tins, 14, 26, 46 post free, Roach Bank Mills, Bury. @.: 
a HOWARTHS, Sole Makers, 
hoe 473, Creukemoor, Sheffield, or 

















RHEUMATISM CURED 


“THANKS TO URACE 1 4M 
A NEW WOMAN.” 


Bolton, Lanes 





W. H. BAILEY & SON 











Dear Sirs,—1 Ss ly c wit 
La a was near! ual ript sees pishiieogscel teiubinanne 
ve, Fain . 
« the Rubt “Best t ‘: ec 
out M £6150 
La £7126 
theumatism. It directly 
expels it from the tem 
cl I and CULES 
I Nhite & Co 
the TRACE 
™ , : £4 26 
-= £4176 





. lon, S.E.1 
| CE =. 
be s TABL EYarss ~ ; THEM: 


ae Now 45 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 

















With ease he moves about the court 
He thinks the game is jolly, 

For Beecham’s keep him fit —to deal 
With “Smash” or “Lob” or “Volley.” 


Ita ©, 


to have a sound digestion. Good digestion 
implies health and happiness, strength and 
fitness, and most of what is meant by the 
words--Fulness of Life. 

Beecham’s Pills are a splendid aid towards 
keeping the digestion thoroughly efficient. 
They prevent and relieve biliousness, sick 
headache, indigestion and constipation, 
ailments arising from a disordered digest- 
ione They promote healthy, hearty 
appetite, and make you feel fit and well. 
You will be well advised 


to take 
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from photographs . ; ~ O33 ‘ . 
mF p The Art of Relaxation. By 


: Otive Mary Santer. . 988 
Grey-Lag, the Leader. Story . 


by H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated by Warwick Rey- 
nolds . 


The Child and Nature. Train- 
ing the Young Mind. By 
- O41 Moris, Wrincu ‘ ; - 992 


0% 
& 
é PAGE PAGE 
Our Bazaar. Story by Mary Things That Matter. The 
v Wirtsuire. Jilustrated by J. Dangers of “Shop.” By Rey. 4 
y Dewar Mills. z ? - 907 ARTHUR PRINGLE : . — 974 & 
v Two in a Tent. A Holiday Between Ourselves. By The Y 
+ Article. By Dora Jay-Owen. Eprror . ° a - - 974 vy 
Illustrated from photographs . 919 ; : : 
+ F p — ° Old Wicke of Wavening. A ¥ 
Y The Ear-Ring. Story by Brenpa Country Story. By A. STanLey : 
E. Spenner. Iilustrated by P. Biica. Illustrated by Leo Bates 977 Vv 
B. Hickling ‘ A R « S27 Maki 3 . : v 
aking a Fountain. By Epwarp YY 
The “ Travelling” Sethe Rv Hoses. Illustrated from photo- y 
Acres M. Miatr. § J/lustrated graphs : y , ; is v 


The Charm of a Walking Tour. 


, A Traveller's ABC. Legal 
Some Hints and Suggestions. 


Ilints for Holiday Makers . 995 - 


© S 0 D- coed ocean oh > 


By Major J. Gorman A - 947 


Problem Pages. A Country 


o A. » r ’ se 
The Modern Man. By Puiute Inn—Your Daughter's Friends 











GUEDALLA . ° ° : - 952 —Flat-hunting. By Barbara 
DANE ° . ° ° . 997 
THE SPELL OF SARNIA. 
Serial Story. By Mrs. Batnuir The New Army of Helpers. 
Reynotps. Illustrated by Nor- Conducted by Heten Greic 
man Sutcliffe. 5 ; - 954 SOUTER ‘ ; - 1000 
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— | 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
All MSS, submitted to the Editor must be accompanied bya stamped addressed envelope. Address, “ The 
kdtor, THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, £.C.4.” The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
‘Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, » post free, 14s. per annum, 


















for Ladies’ Pyjamas and Dainty Lingerie is un- 
equalled. ‘‘ LUVISCA” looks like silk, is more 
durable than oh, and is much cheaper than silk. 


Ali jeading drapers se Baal (37-38 ins fe) in yo Pye 
; | lourings at the following reduced prices: i vesigns, 4 
Fs \\ Piain Shades, 3/6 per ie ty Self-coloured Check Effects, 3/6 per yard. , 
“ka } Also “LUVISCA” Biouses and Pyjamas reacny- O-wear in newest stripes and 


designs. Ask your Draper to show you the newest patterns, 





_ any it Picnulty im obtaining “LUVISLA sas. ve (othe Manu /acturers, 
MRTAULDS, Lea. (Dept. 83), 19 Addermanbdury London, E.C.2, who will 
you the mame of the nearest relauer secdaing vanaan ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET grunge prracuiars, 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 
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Some Really Notable Articles 


My September number will stand out for its really fine articles, 


“Historic Middle-Aged Romances ~ is a fascinating article by Marjorie 
Bowen : “ Fog—-The Curse of the Sea.” will interest all who at this 
season make holiday on the coast :°* What Shoukd we Do with our 
Daughters 27° by a Father of Five. will appeal to parents : “ Modest 


Means and Marriage Settlements ~ is a Legal Article for those about 


to marry, and the parents of such: “Is Nature Cruel?” by 
H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S.. deals with a subject that has puzzled 
many kind souls ; whilst “ The Traitor Within.” by Olive Mary Salter, 


reveals the sinister doings of an “unseen little demon” who causes 


so much mischief in the world of humanity. 


The articles are really good — and so, too, tahoe 


are the stories. —_. ——— 
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“Purity in the Packet.” 
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Take the Baker’s 
advice— 


AT plenty of good, nourish- 
ing bread, jut let it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 
full nourishment for the body. 


(Trade Mark) 


is made only from wheat, like 
white bread, but with — this 
important difference: it contains 
added quantities of the vital 
‘germ’ which constitutes its most 


nourishing and vitalising part. 
Sb t 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., 


MACCLESFIELD 
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As good as Hercules Overalls. 





GOOD DRAPERS. 


SOLD BY ALL 


Joshua Hoyle & Sons, Ltd. 
50, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
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and so- 


to Breakfast 


A BREAKFAST like this is as good as a 
running start at the day’s work. Moreover, 
it gives you momentum—power and vigour 
to carry on. Just begin your usual meal with 
a plate of these golden, crisp and crunchy 


Post Toasties. Tasty, Toasted flakes of 
nature’s energy food—Indian Corn—-made from 
highly-cuitivated varieties of that same grain 


food of the 
most stalwart, most enduring 


which for ages served as mainstay 
American Redskin 


of men. 
NO COOKING—ready Toasted—ready to Serve. 
The sweet, firm heart is taken—cooked— tlaked— 


then crisp-toasted toa golden-brown and sealed 
in airtight packages. You eat them just as they 
are—no cooking; no preparation. See how Post 
Toasties stay crisp in cream or milk (because each 
flake is Double Thick) and how the snap and 


flavour remain right up to the moment of eating. 


Post Toasties 
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SHOWER 
of 
GOLDEN 
GOODNESS 


Crisp and curled and 
dainty — they rustle 
from airtight package 
to snow-white plate 
Each fairy flake 
charged with good 
ness and the sweet 

natural 
sun-ripened 
Invitation 
to Appetite. 


NOW! 
Od. per packet 


at your grocer’s 


as-a-nut 
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Perspective 


Holidays are necessary, 
not merely for the relaxa- 
tion of mind and body, 
but that one may, in 
strange and quiet scenes, 
get a better perspective of 
life. In the rush and tear 
of modern life little ills 
are magnified, petty am- 
bitions tend to submerge 
the soul. It needs the 
quiet and leisure of a rest- 
ful holiday to restore the 
inner sight, to put away 
the petty and selfish trifles 
and to bring out the real 


values of life. 


Don’t let your holidays 
descend into a mad rush 
of sight-seeing or pleasure 
—~make a place for the 
quiet time, and let the 
soul come into its own. 
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MARY WILTSHIRE 


IEUTENANT KEITH STACK-OWEN, 


m.N.. hted nothe learette and 


heaved a h iplete boredom 
He had inspected, lolling in iis aunt’s pony 
tub, reir ack in his hand, every variety of 
feminine underwear in tl ndow of the 
big draper s | hither h rela es had 
nished, and yn ed an internal 
kle whethe \unt kimelline and Aunt 
Marv Louisa would | fittin themselves 
t he n ened-up “slum 
eS I \ ih one-halt ot the window 
ea selection ; or the equally trans 
ent and opened-up cami-knickers ” 
hich appe ed 1 the othe half. What a 
k it uuld be to b ot that stufl 
e it } n n to this 1 
sion Salt IN hins Vl 1 they hac 
0 e€ in to ( l bie tle Ile would 
llow them n nd Ile to Go so 
He ha ed st | ine scat \ ith 
1 grur ist le 1 op Vy to hold 
the pony houch t quadruped had not 
the smalles ntion f doin nythin 
more excitin han takin } iftternoon 
nap—and strolled into the big stores 
He was of creaier he t than the majority 
of men—a rather splendid specimen alto 
gether—and he uld see over the heads at 
the “ladies’ and children’s underweat 


down through the ass doors to the “art 


necdlework and fan nd catch a 
glimpse ot his relative Vunt lime iline, in 
trailing black satin with lace frills mean 
dering here, there, and evi here; a broad 
brimmed black lace hat tied under her chin 


with a bow of ribl ind Aunt Mary 
Louisa, the boss of the pair, in serge plain 
and practical, a hard straw hat secured 


under a knob of | behind with a sub 
stantial elast band \nd Thomasine, of 
UT SE | th Pho isin Was airways 
sind doin mnethin ewhere 
He lou 1 ’ tt daepartinent and 
pulled up e ther I thought vou 
ht be rf 1 sistance, aunts,’ 
S You seem to be having quite a 
dD. 


‘It is so difficult,’ Aunt Emelline flut 
d, o make one’s decision amongst so 


nv attractive 


Ss. wostel 





Mat \ 


buy these 


Louisa, 
vou think if we brush-and 


» bags with the design stamped on 


and pretty, 





“IT mean, do you 
them, we ha only a month—I mean you 
an Phomasine 1 am afraid I could not 
Se 
[ll finish them,” said Thomasine. 
Lieut. Stack-Owen eave a nod. That was 
ist like Thomasine She wasn't a bad little 
mul, and he was ne to marry her some 
d r other, whet felt like settling 
mn, th eh he didn Tee ike it vet 
v dear,” said Aunt Emel 
line ry | a, how many do 
) wuld take And would it 
be | ive those with butterflies and 
flows rs, or th sec l } flowers alone? wg She 
picked up first one and then another. “And 
l n q ite Te ember \ hethet we said red 
MN i or green, of the double Berlin ‘ 
We will take a dozen bags,” said Aunt 
Ma Louisa That is settled; the bags, 


and clear; the 





| for tea-cosies, wool and canvas fot 
ttle-holders: toilet tidies, mats, cushion 
el have vou anv small fancy things 
it we could sell heaply ?"—this to the 
stant “You e, Sister Emelline, we 
ust have some prettv things that the 
ening people an afford to buy as well as 
iin ones.” 
AV have thes little ecg osi 
lam,  sixpence iree-farthines each, 
id the assis tant 


tenant Stack-Owen straightened him 


lf suddenly and took a look at her; hither 


he had vaeuelv known that there was a 
yun person who served The voice 
t ed his attention first, full and sweet 


face that he found went with 


determined him suddenly to take a hand 
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in this deal: a pail f reddish hazel eyes, 
fle ked with queet 1ttic ereen and brown 
lights, like a pea treal a complexion of 
roses and iid-dust—the lieutenant was 
growing poetical—and a mass of red hair, 
burnished and eamine till it seemed that 
every separate thread of It Was alive and 


dancing 


Ile edged a little nearer the 


Aunt Iemelline picked up the egg-cosy, a 
white cloth DO mat n n the shap ota 
hen’s head, with a red cloth comb. She 
admired it extremely; it was so appropriate. 


“You see,” th sweet voice continued, 
“there is very little work in it: you just 
outline the feather marking ine cotton with 


long straight stitche 


“Oh, ves, ves, I see Aunt Emelline 
Was quite excited I really believe I could 
see to do that myself,” she said happily 
“And what coloured tton would you re 
commend There are white fowls, aren't 


there ? Ani 


‘I don’t think white would show up well 
} ’ 


madat Wouldn't you ke red to match 
the comb Or | ‘ 

“Biack i i tle « a bjected Aunt 
Emelline perplexed! and fowls would 
not be red, would ne 

Lieutenant St: Owen caught the red 


then you can trv the n the cosy and see 
which you like best 


She lifted dow the box of ¢ ittons, and 


the icutenant eve took appreciative 
measure of her f re 

“How much are they?” asked Aunt Mari 
Louisa Thomasine wa ollecting jumper 
ilk in the background 

“ Twopence " kei one and 
elevenpence ha’penn i dozen 


brown 


red comb, but he knew ‘ of their hens 


kmelline announce 

6 But hen ni« take the da 
keins mt don't e ha’penny red 
tion,” said Aunt Mary I] " 

Aunt Emellin ed re be lered 
than ever. “T am afraid I conldn’t a 
enough egg-casies t ise twelve keins he 
said forlornly, and the lieutenant exchange 





nk and pale 1 
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turn to he 
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it,” said Aunt Emelline gratefully. 
We 


Minchingborough 


about 
“It is more than kind of you, my dear. 
shall I 

again soon, and we 
more of youl 


be most grate ful.” 


ig into 


be com 


must not take up any 


time this morning. We shall 
Aunt 


call 


She fluttered away after 


Mary 
“Keith, 


Louisa, turning, however, to 


mv deat 


boy.” 


“Keith, my dear boy,” had other business. 


vet,” he announced deter- 
and 


and do 


I'm not coming 


minedly, turning to table centres em- 


br yidered cushions. a ou vo on 


what you’ve got to do.” 
Aunt Emelline departed obediently. She 
longed to the type which always did as 
its male belongings told it; besides, it was 
very kind of dear Keith: and he was so well 


ff he could spend quite lavishly without 


inding it Elsie Mitchelson was such a 
nice girl, and had such good taste, she 
vould choose beautiful things for him; and 
heir own means since the war were so re- 

ed that they could not buy expensive 


“What 


contribution 


things even for the church 
vould do 
1] l 


to the househo!d she 


they 
Phomasine’s 


without 


know; she was 


did not 


frad—Sister Marv Loutsa had said so too 


t it was not right to allow the dear 
dad to de ( herself to them so com- 
tel) Stull, dear Keith would make 
ervthing right for Thomasine one day; at 

hich point the old lady is pulled up by 
tton dress material de partment. 

Thomasine herself made a little pause; 
two, one each side of the counter, 

e a circle of ivid ietvy and vouth 

hich she would have liked to join: she 
thought Keith might have asked her to help 


o, and she followed Aunt Fk melline, 


ng a little re and resenttu She was 

ly twenty-four, and she liked to laugh 
chatter as well as anvbody and al- 

oh she wasn't beautiful like Elsie 
Mitchelson, she knew quite well that her 
ise-like air, and the demure garments 
she atlecte’, had a quaint charm of thei 
vn. Still, Keith didn’t seem to think so. 
Keith, left to his own devices, turned to 


irl with a laueh. “You really are the 
st patient 1 alive,” he said, his eves 
ancing, “If you have any idea after all 
that, what thev’ve bought and what. they 
en't P 

Red-hair chuckled. too “All the same,” 
nswere ‘Pd never mind how 
ne thev took. o1 hat they did, for they 
so kind. Did mu wanted to 

© some lan ods for their sal sil 
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Lieutenant Stack-Owen opened his eyes 
a little; however, she clearly had no inten- 
tion either of wasting her time or of dis- 
cussing one customer with another. 
Was no 


There 
law against talking to customers 
while she served them, though; and he pro- 
ceeded to buy several pounds’ worth of use- 
less embroideries, after a leisurely inspec- 
tion, and laid the foundations of a promis- 
ing flirtation. 

This leave seemed as if it might be more 
tolerable than he first thought. He must 
spend a considerable portion of it with the 
aunts. He wasn’t such an ungrateful cur as 
to forget all the love and care they had 
lavished on him from the they had 
taken charge of him; the motherless baby 


time 


of the brother so many years younger than 
themselves. Of course, they had been paid 
a certain amount for his maintenance, by 
his father first, trustees until 
he came of age; but the mothering they had 
given him could never be paid for. 


and then by 


Thomasine had had just the same aftec- 
tion, though she was only the child of a 
distant cousin, and the money which was 
in comfortable abundance did not 
come to her until 


hers now 


she was seventeen. 


Therefore, when they seemed to want him 
so, no fellow who wasn’t an utter outsider 
could fail to give them as much time as 


possible, especially as this was his first long 


leave since the war. 


had 


Thomasine, who on previous home- 


The opening week passed heavily 
enough. 
comings had run round and waited on him 


like a 


have 


small slave, now seemed always to 


something to do; some people had 
much 
and his friends about the village were either 


-killed or 


seemed to be too 


called, but nobody he cared about; 


gone otherwise knocked ovt--—or 


busy to have any 


The 
vorried over this garden féte thing, 


else 


time for an old crony. aunts seemed 
and to- 
day, to crown all, they had asked him if 


he would drive them into Minchingborough 


) 
and he had had to crumple his long legs 
into a governess-car and shove along a pony 
like a stuffed horsehair tank. They used 


to drive a decent brougham; what on earth 
were they using this thing for? 
to the hated vehicle with 


his mind made up on one point—he was 


He strode out 
not going to get into the abomination again. 
the tank back, and 
nearest motor show- 
hire a little 
and side-car for a 
that, he’d walk. It 


Thomasine could drive 


he would make for the 


room al d see tt he couldn't 
two-seater or a bicycle 
month o1 
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side of the counter, meade a circ le of vivid 


Those two, one each 
gaiety and youth which Thomasine would have liked to join 
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THE QUIVER 
flowers for Thursday, or have a_ bouquet 
handed up to her on the platform; she was 
doing some recitation thing at the evening 
concert, and a bouquet would please her. 
He hadn't known that she went in for that 
sort of thing, and she had not been keen on 
doing it: but both Elsie, and the one-act 
play people, had begged, and badgered, and 
implored, until she had given way. 

And he must have a talk with her about 
the aunts, too. They ought to have a car, 
and a decent man to look after things; it 
Both he and 
Thomasine had as much as they needed, and 


was absurd to go on like this. 
there were practically no other relatives; 
what on earth were they economizing for? 
The great day dawned. Mr. Bartlett had 
over Elsie: she 
duties not only 
on the dav itself, but on the day before it 
also, and had spent a fully 


proved more than obliging 
was released from business 


occupl d session 
with Thomasine 

Lieutenant Stack-Owen was not feeling so 
elated. The two gi: 
on acompanionship which left him out in the 
when he had caught 


her by herself and had essaved a footing of 


Is seemed to have entered 
cold; and once or twice, 
affectionate friendliness, Flsie had adminis 
tered something remarkably like a snub. He 
wandered round the house and garden, in 
specting the final preparations, and uncon 
th mm od of home 


him many times 


dropping into 


' } aa 
whicl a held 


sciously ce 
loving 1 
when his thoughts had turned Englandwards 
from other parts of the globe. 

It was a dear place, old and grey and 
just home. And 


en, watching, 


homely; not big, or smart; 
the garden—how < sleepless 
and strained, over a grey waste of waters, 
had he not pictured its expanse of lawn, 
with the bie rockery and the old sundial; 
the clump of pampas grass in the far corner, 
white against the gre f the meadow, the 


long border, with its phlox and Michaelmas 


daisies and sweet alvssum all a-hum with 
bees: the tte! qu tness and peace that 
brooded ove everything, ¢ nd somehow ug 


gested Thomasir 


The lawn was dotted with stalls now, in 
various stages of pletion: plain needle- 
work, with Aunt Mary Louisa dropping 


thing fancy needlework, and Aunt Eme 
line distractedly  flut 


oe} ‘nm th 1 , { 
everything in » wrong place; sweets and 


confectionery: vegetable ind dairy 1 
duce: competition nd side shows of vari 
kind the d ke t nina itl ' 
me he reflected: } } 1 be rather glad 


He turned ] k 


certs and the one-a | were 
place. They had t that ready 
vious night, he, and a housemaid, an 
nondescript boy, wl seemed to be a 


outside he Ips the aunt <ept now, Ha 


nothing better than that, of irse Th 
ine and Aunt Mary I 1 must be al 
pottering about: but why « dn’t th 

a man as they used to? It couldn't b 
of money ; thev w Id t r ent 


their letters if thev | 1d had anv losse 


besides 


they lived on the fat of 


they certainly weren't ttir vn ex] 
in the kitchen; why elsewl ty 
occurred to him to nn¢ Tr} 9 


becomingly heated face, her reddened har 
at dinner every night, with the perf 
cooked and served dishes he was eat 
did his somewhat mper > mind 


the fierce hurt pride that made th 


determined that th ] ] ( 
as material mi t ‘ nee 
perfe anv eff } 

She had ( } 

leave The nt finar 

‘ ried het ( 

refused t ir K ] 
dear 1 Bs on ‘ h 

had made up] nd 

} hen he ( I 
tendernesse ( 

his few hurried le 

phrases in |} ti 


dicated an out 


had set her feet I T ld 
She had bear } 
tions and | 
worshipped } nation of K 
Alfred, Sir Philip S I Sir G 
and now t} 
ordinary | 1 fe 
ro yr ¢ c fT I 
other CN ( . 
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ympathy, she 
troubles to tl 
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and proved almost as useful as Elsie her- 

She wouldn't have minded so much if she 
had thought that Ke ith was se riously in love 
with Elsie; it would have been a bad match 
for him, even had Elsie seemed to favour 
his advances, which, in spite of the motor- 
bicycle and side-car, she did not think was 
the case. But he was not in love with Elsie, 


not as Thomasine understood love; he was 


} 


ly fooling round, lowering himself and 
aking things most conspicuous and uncom- 
fortable for the girl; “as if he were an 
errand boy on early closing day,” Thomasine 
told herself disgustedly, “if nothing 
product of the 
and gentlemen, in those 


yorse 
than that.” She was the 
nts’ upbringing, 


} 


lay, did not associate with shop girls 


ties da 





any good reason. 

She didn’t know whether she felt most 
rv or hurt. Her head ached and she 
wanted to crv: and she must go on count- 
i change for Aunt Emelline, who could 
never get it Tig ht: Wrapping pare els for 
Aunt Marv Louisa, who always creased 


evervthing ; and 


miling with engaging and 
friendliness on all and sun 
Irv: knowing all the time that she was hot 
nd untidy: that her best frock did not suit 


her: and she looked a frumpy little dowd 

by the side of Elsie, whose severely plain 
k set off he lorio louring in more 
id re f than eve 


‘Thomasine, I’m) goin to take Miss 
Mitche n to have some tea,” said Keith’s 

e in her ear. He had been round and 
1 ternoon, getting in 
her way, and she said “All right ” 
ard Elsie protestine that she was not 
rsty, that Mi Stack-Owen and Miss 


Lelant had not been to tea vet: he swept 


snappily. 


e girl awav unheeding: and Thomasine 
Lelant, scowling at the unoffending frip 


ries by which she was surrounded, felt 





would like to have burnt the lot. 
Keith found a secluded spot behind some 
trees, well away from tl tea-tent in the 


WwW forag d for suste nance: and then 


lropped on the rusti seat by his self-im 
sed charge’s side with a sigh of satisfac 
n, promising himself a pleasant half 
hour. They talked airv nothines for ten 
inutes, then the lieutenant, mindful of a 
iil r’s priv lege é.. stretched an rm alone 
the back of the seat. He felt the girl 


stilfen slightly ; ement as one 


expectancy, and, bending forward, im 
planted a fervent kiss on her 


SKIN, follow git 


satin-smooth 


mediately, so desirable 
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was this covering of a 





human soul, by 
another. 

The movement had not been one of ex 
pectancy. Elsie sprang to her feet, send 
ing the contents of het cup flooding down 
his immaculate flannels, and 


him, scarlet with anger. 


confronted 
“How dare you!” she stormed, choking 
with rage. “It’s not enough that you follow 
me round and make me ridiculous, and 
badger me into coming here and sitting with 
you, when you knew I couldn't make a fuss 
about it, you must treat me this way when 
you've got me here. You can take this 


back ” 


on the seat beside him—“I’m going!” 


banging her cup and saucer down 
“Save us!” said the lieutenant, still smil- 
ing. ‘What a fuss! 


believe you've never been kissed before, and 


D’you want me to 


that you didn’t mean me to do it then?” 

Ixisie dived into a hand-bag and fished 
out some small change. “There's the shil 
ling tor my tea,” she thrust at him. “I’m 
not going to have you saying you've paid 
for my food, or anything else to do with 
me; and you just keep out of my way for 
the rest of the day. I’d had as much of 
your impertinence as I could stand before, 
and this passes the limit.” 

‘You haven't minded it much, anyway,” 
said the lieutenant sulkily. 

“Minded it! I suppose you think you've 
been doing me an honour taking me out fo1 
rides when you weren't likely to meet your 
friends, and keeping quiet about it at home. 
You rich men never think that a girl in a 
shop who has to get her own living may be 
just as proud of her position and her friends 
as you; that she hasn't any wish to be in 
vour circle, and that she’s just as alive to 
the insult vou offer her in treating her as 
vou do as you are vourself.” 

Well, you didn’t seem upset much by 
the insult anyway,” the lieutenant sneered. 

“Perhaps you'd like to know why I put 
t, pped out at him. “T did 
it so that Harry and I should get 


up with it,” she ra 


Oo know 


e of the swell people round here. I was 
lad to help the Miss Stack-Owens apart 
from that, but that counted as well: and I 
saw that first afternoon that they would fall 
, 


in with evervthing you wanted, and when 
flirting 


, 
vou began to talk to me in that sly, 


wav, as if you kept a harem and wanted 
me to join it, T guessed if IT played up 
vou'd manage to get me over here more; 
and if I spoke my mind out as I'd like to 
have done, vou'd stop me coming altogether ; 
ind Miss Lelant—no, I’m not going to talk 
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Since 
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its hardly 


you don’t want ir 
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the least to marry me,’ said 
cessary to discuss it, Is it ? 
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they hint at his Thomasine becoming a tempered, evincing this fire and 
lusic-hall actress! He wished to goodness Thomasine, the retiring, the incon 
he could tell her not to come on again: becoming a Star, a pivot, a mar 
it seemed so out of place for Thomasine; eyes. His brain reeled. 





but he was too late to ect at her, for some He did not know that the oir] 


one unseen announced “Nancy” from be the little makeshift green-r 

hind the platform, and a shawled figure ing and crying, being sustains 

stepped out on it, turning a white and to1 volatile and smelling salts: ¢} 

tured face towards the room. never in all her life given a 
“IT am chained to 1 y old life; I come formance, and possibly neve 


back to this home I have raised for myself.” being roused thereto 
The lieutenant forgot the listening, watch tive desire to show the 


ing crowd, the voice dominated him. Keith Stack-Owen’s section of it 





The girl dropped, listless and exhausted, people could do thir be | 
into a chair, spran pt rect an imagined son. She was feelir ( 
Bill Sikes, re ed in terror from his look now for being so _ ( I I 
with an air » real that the lieutenant Che aunts wouldn't 
looked for a se nd f e on the tave he would have to Vi 

Spare me for the e ot Heaven! Think — clearing the hall, aft De 
ff all I have given up for you... . Bill, She wished she «¢ 
Bill, for God's dear ke vhich she 1 

The lieutenant felt hi eyes marting, listen to a trotl ft ‘ 
He w a de t Dickensian himself: but s ess of the ‘ t 
well as he knew the scene, he felt that who, nearly droppin ‘ fati 
angulshed pleading must wv ome response; trying to rememb f cl 
lenched his hands as_ the licht figure acquaintances,  « 
wayed and sank to its knee iught hi church,” and in tl 
breath ; it tried t isc, hands upheld t nights were allottir { ‘ of 
Heaven, with a white handkerchief, emblem children to maiden I ing 
f a lost and f n hope, clasped in chronic ailmen 
the and then ered th actual players of twent 
nausea as it sank on tl und for the last One ordeal, how: 
time ! hapen, nd d ed up, and did not see Ke I 
ruelly t ndered ab 1 

There I ( } witl he is Want I 

it thinking w } doing, he pushed er eadon I h, tryu 
t » and 1) he heca | chaoti I I f 1 

re that tl n ! i Voolte ( I 1 bette d 

isly avain ck I Cl In ton that ( churcl a 
mlit the ( t ne appeared and t ne I 
uid M Lelar ( ve sch here he ¢ ’ j 
but ‘ tire to appear a ind then aropped hd 
hird tim | ! too tte ly toy ( leep th { ed t Ca 
turvy to take much notice. He walked a ral 
essly up the irden t 1 eicht | Hle bathed and shay 
nd twiligl the f ( twilight of me he with a | 
( Septembe ‘ hin cmed item for mea I 
drenched in em He reme ed did not permit, even i 
nce heari Tt é " he 1 the half-past nine hen he ended, 
I ill ene 1 fl ( I e than the b | the be nd in t ( 
howv ones, and } t the remark « open morning-! d ( 
is all of a piece h her unexcitin de housel 1 talkir ! I 

en A 1 tle he had tl | ove! 
| h ki | nd she 4 lk YO, dea \ 

















vou tell us that that dearest hope of ours 

without foundation’—Aunt Emelline’s 
handkerchief went to her eyes—“‘we must 
ake diflerent arrangements. We cannot 
live on your charity, dear child; it would 
be very wrong.” 

The lieutenant stood stock still. What 
What else had Thomasine 
lone that he did not know of? Was this 
the reason ol the changes in the household ? 

“But, auntie” 


yas he hearing! 


Thomasine’s voice was 


rearful—“ why not? What does it matter, 
long as we have our home together, 

whose money it is, or who pays for it? 

Even if Keith and I are not going to be 

married, that makes no difference.” 

Not going to be 


itenant’s eyes came 


married! Before the 
a vision of leaves 


vith no Thomasine Of vovages with no 


tters from her: of growing old, his davs 
nthe Service done, without her, and knew 


ertainty, with 


storm of fierce longing, what he wanted 
d what he had better do He ran down 
remainin tairs an n tl room. 
‘Aunt, I couldn't help hearing. What 
Thomasine been paving, and why is it 
essarv? What has happened to your 





That \ n't tell me what she has 
ne? But whv?> And I've heard enough 
1€85 ; v1 mavi | kn st 
Aunt Marv | 1 came to a decision. 
There is nothing to be gained by mys 
” che Our inco Keith, Sister 
CLIING T ne, Wa lars ely derived 


nds, which, since 


rabble of anarchists and atheists have 
rdered their ruler °—-Aunt Marv Leuisa 
lemphat ninions on tl biect of the 
Russian Re lution “have not paid thei 
st interé It was not, of course, to be 
d { people: but your Aunt 
I] nd | 1d} been very poor 
ed ( \ d have been obl ed to 
é 1} ( he our father and 
randfatl had lived us, if it 
been for tl} enere vy and unsel 

CSS | er iT ch bd. 
Thomasine made a gesture of entreatv: 
eith stood looking at the three of them, his 
some = face downeast and _ troubled. 
But, aunt,” he said at last why couldn't 


u have told ce I'm a great deal 
tter off than Thomasine, and I’d more 
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than gladly have shared with her, or made 
up the difference myself.” 





‘I know, my dear boy. But a man has 


his protession to think of, and it is 
drawback to him to be 


a great 

hampered by the 
care of elderly relatives; that we decided to 
say nothing until you came home. Thomas- 
ine, too, urgently desired that you should 
not know of her action; and as we thought 
and hoped that you and she would be mar- 
ried soon, we let things remain as they were. 
sJut now——” 

Keith met Thomasine’s eves full. His 
own were glowing, but the girl winced and 
turned away. She had passed a night about 
as restful as his, and she was white and 
headachy. Keith Stack-Owen was having 
standing pressed upon him in a flood; 
he saw it all the brave, 


unde 


silent pride, rooted 
and grown through generations of honest, 
unselfish lives, that would keep theit 
troubles dienifiedly to themselves. He had 
no doubt that, had not Thomasine come to 
the rescue, there would have heen as vacuely 
excellent a reason presented to him for leay 
ing the old home as for doing away with 

\nd the 

back into his 1 ind come Elsie’s 
vesterdav 


the carriage and the manservant. 
girl herself 


words of afternoon, “I’m not 
eoing to talk to vou about Miss Lelant, 
you're not worth it She was quite right, 
- 


he was not: but he was better worth it than 


t 
he had been twenty-four hours ago. What 
must he have seemed like to Thomasine 

, 


she who had worked and paid, and econom 
ized, and given up every gaiety of her youth 
to keep his home together to let her run 
round after him, wait on him, do everything 
for him, 


approbation and a few minutes of his com 


and be rewarded by a careless 


pany when he could find nothing more inter- 
esting to do. 


pride that she kept so care fully hidden, and 


He knew now the passion and 
he turned hot and cold at the thought of 
what he had done. But he was going to 


have the Situation clea ed up now without 


\unts,” he said, “wo Id vou mind lea 


in vlone with Thomasine?” And when 
the little ladies had fluttered away, with 
wondering excitement written large all over 
ther Phomasine,” he continued, his hands 
on her shoulders, his face grave, “why did 
vou say we weren't going tobe married? No, 
put that teapot down: my. breakfast can 
wait. Why did you? Was it because of 
Elsie Mitchelson, or because you don't love 
me Ol | h? . 


Thomasine 





unflinchinely 
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A Holiday Article 
By 
Dora Jay-Owen 


This article describes the delights of picnicking with a motor-caravan— 
this will be venturesome enough for some: for more democratic holiday- 
makers there is an article on page 947 on the joys of a walking tour. 








HANGE of « 1» nm constitutes the 
very essence of ré ind the greater 
the contrast to t “workaday ” 
nd the m com ( vill be the re- 
erative vaiue of the day 
Hotel | eems to off in valled attrac- 
1 ) ( m hous hold 
dger lt ay | t delightful novelty 
he tired housewite to sit down to meals 
vhich she herse as taken no part either 
rderiny n cooku But to those of 
hose ser ire neve af to the call of 
en ( el but few attrac 
ns na esemble ( osely the 
t ‘ n orde rome life with 
erved meals, domest service and 
wr hou 
Freedom 
The greatest boon a vo can cont 
a\ \ yr lal ) 0 tumity 
freedom to follow one nelinations un- 
elled Wention 1 unrestricted 
iPulsy 





must conform, ‘withi 


and one fe¢ 


Visitors to an hotel 


reason, to regular meal hours; 


constrained to dress for dinner—or, at any 
rate, to appear at table neatly groomed and 
clothed in civilized habiliments! To take a 


the seaside gives more 


respect, but it seems scarcely 


, 
nouse at 


furnished 
freedom in this 
fair on the housewife, for such an arrange- 
tor 


from. tl 


ment means familiar routine in- 


1) eo 
separabie domestic cares of a 


Solving the Problem 
For tl Nature | 


ymparable lat to 


ver 


be 


ie true no holiday is 


with tl enjoved in a 


horse-drawn caravan: but within the limits 
tam e fortnight this ideal method of 
etting about is too slow, and it Is better to 
eek a substitute This article tells how 
» pe ple solved the problem to their wn 
lact n 

\fter due consideration we decided on a 
camping expedition, a “ go-as-you- 


p-where-the-spirit-moves 
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you” sort of holiday. It was a reckless solitude a deux, not from mere conventio: 
decision for the summer of 1924; but For- but from free choice. We set off on oy 
tune favoured us with some of the few fine little tour, therefore, with the most viyid 


1V 
1 


hot days in a cold wet summer. expectation of what such a holiday as we 


had planned ought to yield in the way of 
The “Travelling Circus” Starts pure enjoyment. And the experiment mor 


The weather, though sunny, had a look than fulfilled expectation 
of uncertainty the day we set off on our old 2 
car. Its rear seat had been removed, and — 
the interior completely stacked with camp Indifferent weather conditions marred ou 
ing equipment. For weeks in advance we first day on the road, and we were glad on 
had been adding to the collection § of reaching Cheddar at 7 p.m. to seek the 
“things which might come in useful”; so refuge of a comfortable hotel. This sham 
that when we finally moved off we were less admission will probably excite amaze- 
rather in the position of poor Harris in ment and scorn in some more hardened 

Three Men in a Boat,” and much of our compaigner to whose notice these lines may 
superfluous kit had perforce to be discarded. chance to fall. Let me hasten, then. 
leven after drastic curtailment a_protuber- contess ourselve the 1 t dilettante of 
ance of tent poles and miscellany of cook umateur campers; and prev sly it had be 
ing utensils (ill-concealed under a mackin made clear to the mort ly mem 
tosh cover) lent to our equipage the air of the partne lip that id 
a travellin \n 1 ecumben ere unfay b 
up mi eat t i it { 4 le ail 
the fin ny ) ) | ell isleep t 

In this exalted 1 Rove vas a ‘ dreat 
ha I ( \ vind ( 1 l 1 la ! 

. 50 A : er f is of vivid O 
( ‘ ind ( I \ ‘ ‘ t ( n, 

S I B 





( 
I> 
Ent, ils 
( 
\\ 
( \ 
Fourteenth century house at Dunster, in the garden of which 
we camped 
\ 
I Q ( et t ot , 
n 1 1 f P lon } é 
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Beautiful Dunster, Somerset 


10 see: just a tumble-down wall or so and a 
few broken arches.” But 
for anyone possessed of a spark of imagina 
tion to vision this ruin as it must once have 
stood. And the colos 
mental reconstruction staggers the imagina 


mn and stirs the 


urely it is easy 


al magnitude of such 
soul. The whole environ 
noble ruin still to be 
+t ~ help ¢ } > > 
th the ubtie atmosphere once 
saintly lives of those old 
church who struggled in a 


Jor]- . ; 
dark age to keep alight a spark of Chris 


seems 





tlanity 
sje 
Rain ! 
We had hoped to reach Dunster that night, 
t though brieht and innv all dav, the 


n fell heavily again in the evening. 


Dusk fell while we were. still mil 
from Dunster, and 


ught at a tinv hamlet we 


-ome 
we decided to stay the 


came to, and seek 


elter at the village inn. We were agree 


bly surprised to meet with such clean, 
comfortable quarters in ») haphazard a 
manner, till we learnt that “mine host” 
catered in the : ny for the () rantock hunt 
We | ) en lk hostel ea 
Xt morn Ih tine and bright 
id beyond the village we caught the firs: 
lexicating eli npse of the sea Then for 
atime our road meandered inland till at 
1762 


length the sight of a fine castle rising from 
a wooded hillside gave us a fitting introduc 
tion to Dunster, one of the most picturesque 
villages of England. 

It was Sunday, and the bells were ring- 
ing, “Come all to church, good people.” 
We obeved the summons, and went to ser 
vice in a fine old parish church, the dominat- 
ing feature of which was a magnificent rood 


screen, 


An Experiment 

Had the seashore offered attractions equal 
to those of the village and the surrounding 
country we should have been tempted to 
spend the remainder of our short holiday at 
Dunster. But a walk on the common land 
alongside a flat beach 


| 


that we had not vet 


stony showed us 
reached an ideal camp- 
ing ground, which, to please our taste, must 
combine rural beauty with seashore delights 
ting for a spot to 
oht when we came 


insisted on 


We were still prospe 
pitch our tent for the ni 
across a party of friends, who 


back to 


century house wherein 


lunch at a fourteenth 


taking us 


wy were staying as 


paving guest The people ol the house 
invited ‘ h iv tent in their garden 
nd ke om with the other visitors at 


atl 
Well 
we found this arrangement scarcely satis 


Indeed, it was neither 


the house they looked after us 


factory one thing 
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allem y 1 

i 
fo t {U i i 
} ' 


not the t of 
to sec ' 
nd f ' 
aha al < : 
+} b j 
j 1 ¢ ¢ 
ed ‘ 

Inn k 
‘ ] r 

Ci ( I { ( 
( a at 


cr ina even- 
( t oO cam 
cle led it was 


had ‘“‘come fort! 


a 


ts pretty whit 
haven, but 


littie as dk 


ar repelled us, 
il beauties t 


i 1 
t 
‘ the 
in mountain t 
\\ W iVi ire T 
wught we en 


A Cove in Devon 


} 


Now, though the 


ir camping holiday 


a little Devonsh 


the requirements 


It was eight ve 
t} spot. and we 
nd trembline lest 
} ? 

i become 
() ‘ } 
ntry hou n t 
] ! 
tion find t the 


comrad 

howe 
the deso]l 
so pure 
+ that it 1 
\ nity 
it there 


fy) f 
ru 


4 private gt 








‘ 


lf course, and that our little 


dream cove” was still unspoilt by bricks 


d mortar; and most pleasing of all to 

ear that the char-a-banc tiead had found 
yestble » dles¢ ite thi spot, the lane 

reabout being too narrow for such jugget 


its, We soon discovered, however, that 


e could no longer hope to be “monarch of 


We surveye a 1 we had been in this 
not eight vears ago, fot the visitors from 
neighbouring seaside resort had, alas! 

1 its charms, too, and came out to 


iscovered 
ir cove In numbers to picn 


However, in spite of minor disappoint 


ments, Ou k ow in. The difticulty of 

finding a suitable pitch was in this instance 
liculously asy Mt solution Only one 

field overhung thi ttle cove, and on seek 
ng out its farmer owne we found him 

quite prepared to suffer the presence of a 
nt thereon 


Harmless Bullocks! 
True, a dozen or so voune ‘ullocks dis 


yrted themsel ve n 1 held, But the 
mer assured us they were quite harmless, 
nd he was in any ca-e, he told us, remov 
if the beasts 1 fresh pasturage in. two 





article will cive 


TWO IN A TENT 


\fter a substantia! meal at a neighbour- 
work to pitch our 





ing cottage we set to 
imp. The illustration at the head of th 

some idea of the perfection 
our Arcadian retreat 

Mur field stood high above a= san 


floored, W ooded hills rose 


behind and to the left, and our tent di 


rock-girt cove. 


faced the open sea. 
below our field a 


lane meandered down to :he seasho 


In a tree-shaded 
little 


keeping company with a mountain torrent 


gorge 


which ran down in little cascades to the sea 
Night and day the murmur of that moun 
tain stream made for us that soft music so 
) thing to the nerves. 
It did not take us 
erected and the beds 


lone to get the tent 
assembled; and we 


then began to prepare our evening meal 
over a brazier in the open air. Our luck 
Here was ow 


Arcadian 


seemed incredibly good. 
little 


retreat, and a 


camp pitched in an ideal 
heat wave had set in—the 
19-4. 


oint- 


} 
} 


f that dismal summer 


only hot spell ol 
was, however, one fly in the 
those bullocks. They showed an 
amount of interest in all ov 
round out 
hordes of 


There 
ment, 1.e. 
cnormous 
movements; and as they crowded 


tent they were accompanied by 


Cooking the evening meal 
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flies. They « ke our dog, and they car and they licked the canvas of 
veren’t sure that they liked us they licked anything and e1 





i Ve mn 
\nyway, we afforded the beasts two days’ reach 1 was not enat 
ratuitous entertainment ! bein Wwakened in 
lickin mM hace, sO We 
Sharing with the Sheep harris und the tent 
On prev Is OCCasions Out Caravanning we take Hloweve ’ 
have shared a field wit heep and also with vill make light of a b 
pigs, but | neve met anything to equal for the first two day 
these bul K ) nee ity and amaz Bullocks!” Was as 
Ing appetites fa t th or bathing « eve vor old Be | 
I net! Donk j 
Taking a n al \ 
| irmy «lt 
CV mn ort the I l¢ 
\ 1 us while we 
hen his d , al 
ne Wer dri en 
Le net 
ty Ve en] 1 s¢ t 
{ n ( 
n is, and 
TK me restrict I < 
Some morn 
leep undisturbed 1 () 
6 o'clock mi it sec 
dese tec Ca | rr 1 
follow 1 Ww hire € 
I { { w \ 
‘ I ‘ Ké 
mathe Know the real Jo. I d 
Close to Nature 
It is the utter freed nd n 
uch a holiday that constitutes its 


It brings one so close to Nz e, 

the door into a life far rer ved 

artificialities of our n lern existen 
\roused from slee] 








of a nightjar, I looked t of 
door of the tent and found r little 
wrapt in the light of full moon 
out into the dew-wet field and ke 
ime had beer 1 on the hedge to dry, at the darkling pines against a | 
we should turr ne later and see the the shimmer of light ny} ful 
i ( i down a bul ] tried ecall t ( 
throat ts have sung of tl in 
The dige vi f ard animal: n n it, and we m 
would en , Weh vd pre ed fee } le et t 
vi n venvers, and vision vouchsafed 
the had ( az n r ere Is a il tl 
ell nd t t it neve being drawn ( N 
came to o nes we | mornir the bunnie \ i 
n mann CX ince interna aor nd chaftin iT 
maladic But itly d nm in the tent itsel h of 
feece mpared } \ ’ f vellow ’ \ 
In i on te n ensitie I xd in the fern ( 
t] Rocat | n a ee h tl 
s | licked our beauty and odd ft | mm 
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In the adjoining wood was a kestrel’s 
field, which 
shrews, Was the bird’s 


abounded in 
happy hunting- 
cround. I often watched him hawking as 
I lay abed, and many were the victims 
aptured by his cruel swoop, 


nest, and our 


As I have mentioned before, we are but 
fine-weather dilettante campers, and we did 
not make a bugbear of the preparation of 
meals. Should we happen to feel disin- 
clined for cooking we used to get aboard 
yur old car and run into the neighbouring 
prt, shamelessly to take advantage 
there 


breakfast, lunch and dinner. 


seaside rest 
catered for 
But many of 
yur meals were, neverthele SS, prepared and 
cooked in the open air at a wood fire. A 
meal that lings 
was that of 


of a restaurant which 





rs above others in the mind 
freshly caught trout fried in 
leep butter, followed by a dessert of fresh 
raspberries and Devonshire cream—verily a 
feast for the gods when taken in the cool 
f the evening at the end of a_ perfect 


Halcyon Days—and Rainy Nights 


For ten day the weather held good, 


basking and bathing and 
enjoying to the full the delights of country- 


side and seashore alike. 


Halcyon days of 


But two days be- 
fore we were due to start our homeward 
broke up. Rain fell 
heavily in the night, and proved to us the 


journey the weathe1 





i rthiness of our tent. We were not 
daunted by a wet morning, but breakfasted 
nthe tent with the aid of a spirit stove, 
ind afterwards set out clad in oilskins and 
med with trowels to fill baskets of ferns to 
We were glad, however, to re- 
sort to the car Jater in the morning and take 
nch at a restaurant, while the proprietress 
kindly dried our outer garments. 


The rain continued to fall all day, so we 


pian ses 
A Three- 
Year-Old 


@\°: 


Wa 


A THREE-YEAR-OLD 


abandoned the tent that nignt to take refuge 





at the hotel near-by, which still preserves 
all the pleasant features of a country house. 

It seemed queer to be sleeping in sheets 
once more, and though a hot bath may not 
be as tonic as a dip in the briny, one decided 
it was a luxury not to be despised, after all. 


sje 

Chere are few more disagreeable occupa- 
tions than striking camp in a downpour of 
rain. So we were pleased indeed to find the 
sun shining once more next morning. Afte1 
breakfast we strolled down to our field, and 
set to work so leisurely that it was lunch 
time before we had the car Joaded with our 
equipment, and had “tidied up” until there 
was but a burnt patch on the 


where we had so recently camped. 


grass to show 

Having made a late start, we kept on 
travelling until it was nearly dark, and, 
ceciding not to pitch our tent that night, we 
were lucky once again in striking a delight- 
ful little inn in a haphazard way at a vil- 
lage just beyond Bristol. 


A Bee-line for Home 


The following day we made a “bee line” 
for home, taking the main road from Bristol 
to Gloucester, This proved to be the most 
excellent surface of any road we travelled 
upon, but not by any means as interesting 
a route as the leisurely detour we took on 
our way down to Devon. 

We arrived home the same afternoon afte1 
one of the most delightful holidays of a life- 
me, and its outstanding charm lay in the 
fact that we had for once in a way, in this 

routine and compulsion, 
blissful space the childish 
just exactly what we liked 


Teal zed tor a 





from hour to hour and from day to day free 
from all restraint. 





By 
Agnes M. 
Miall 


. . . . ’ 7 ae 
*Goo morning, weather s very near to day. 


Oh baby wisdom ! 


** Close,” 


you meant to say. 


You three-foot mimic, copying platitudes 


That someone uttered, all folks’ ways and moods. 


You talk with every waving 
Your little sandalled feet make words one understands. 


finger of your hands, 


In vou, within your knitted suit of gold. 
Re lives some vreat comedian of old. 


925 
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* By a careless movement he jogged the elbow ot a lootman 
shoulder, and sent a trickle of coffee spinning over her grand 1 
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THE EAR-RING 


by 
Brenda E.Spender 


T was a singular and happy thing that nutlay on something <elv to be worn p 
the fil serious quarrel which ever took haps five times a vear, had only that m 


place between Sub-Lieutenant Iedward ny been made known to the distinctly ur 





Wentworth, R.N., and Bridget, his wife, enthusiastic officers of II.M.S. Gladiali. 
more suitably known as Biddy, arose from might even be able to foreive 1m 
the glorious f: elebrated and frightening the smiles from Biddvy's eye 


Mh Mark P otacev had in 





Inimportant and junior young 


neople as they we mong her guests a ind ld 
r famous dinner party to meet the Fourth ld ng his 
Lord of the Admuralt y think that 





‘Mrs. Mark P. | jolly wel! taken a 























fancy to vou, old .’ said Sub-Lieutenant lunched on sardines and cocoa, while he wa 
led, on shore for the dav and _ strolling feeding on the fat of the land afloat 
Wev] wt io towards Bidd Partly from disaqy Ointment, partly be 
odgings, thinking how awfully pretty she ause she was so sorry for him, and so hurt 
was when sh t excited over anvthing, as because he sounded ss, the irs stood in 
she was over nvitation I don’t think Biddy’s blue eyes 
she’s seen quite en me » acquire a Why ve’y een married : 
ste for t | | mad Vi } I | and a 
It is tl to that erows on et to ess n even than i 
mu, I 1 ©) ed, aren We s then 
ky! 7 ( 1 people we know bh t his ] ( 
vho wo ve asked to th [ suy se vou f ni r to be \ 
show It ( n | »” a help lat vou were » sill a 1 mal 
) yu ve | uur best be vho can’t make 1 ) I*d t i 
v10 nd make ) e<sion 1¢ Serv ( nad Tile cls I 
The r en ) ! ( shoul le = lang | I | ) \\ it l h! 
l don’t ; : till. I sup P They were at B s lodgings 1, an 
n l ett 1 ( aid a fe OW het . In swe ‘ | l 1 t 
the S« , habby rooms wl sh 1 sa » oft 
B | nce he Gla d : ] 1 bee » 3 n 1 t 
But ( est \ ( i new frock Wevyport, fresheni 1 | es to mak 
metim 1) . just po a vl pearance 1 ewing such 
le, n ( ne toeether lovin ind nging t him 1 
| l ‘ , ub mo town su h anxious tho i } him nto he 
ea ; P work d her he 1 at the injust 
1 will agree | \ 1 I noment it 
at women the ¢ linarv and ex wn it, they were in danger of saying 
ygerated tance t ittach t he those bitter things which nothing—not tears 
wness the \ e apart frot ind not kiss ever quite silences in tl 
Warmt } t n ‘ tractions, eart and then she | ked at him sav 
ea littl nd will m little lines of w yw beginning to 
VNLIZ¢ vit it Iden ) kness of the ve themsel ve n s ng I head and 
young m ex If they were also round his mouth, and the divine unselfish 
ir¢ . Ss t ne new s ne ota wo in ho es al ( n | l and 
= 1 t t } j wept awav evel l l I ht 
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yner—Which on the face of it was impos 
le—and ked h to point out her hus- 
nd—which was unlikely--and took a tancy 
him straight away-—which was not so re 
rkable im the ( um nce for Lieu- 
wnt Led wa \ vod to look upon 
1 said nee there \ a orious shore 
> at tl Admiralty going, and did she 
nk t Ted would care to take it at a 
sand a year—which was simply a fairy- 
e idea altogethe 
Just then Messrs. Perkin issistant came 
ck. ra red-faced and very apologetic, 
she saw no ear-ring Somehow or othe 
had hidden itselt in } l le pocket of 
dy s indbage just a moment before, per 
sj the moment ( the Fourth 
rd b¢ n to take such a idea but alto 
ther we Y ed fancy Sub-Lieutenant 
dward Wentworth and prettv wife. 


it, W 
shal 
pier the 

r 
rht, ‘I 
Silt 
<0 } 
f ¢ 
necess 
No 
( 
~ n 
ne 
ns 
That's 
retty 
nad 
Ss, and 
V TIVE 
kel 
mon 
Sa ) 
¢ tor it 
vh . 
foun 
V Sf 
led 
talke 
} 
ne 


or, and know- 


ot bad enough, it has been de- 
e tran esso sake that his 
) d, and Biddy lot was no 
in anv other's Luckilv, as she 
ed w not at h e next dav, so 
» to town the first train 
1 e comy nt little ieweller 
( toon risis or another 
1 e. id sold ev 
, essed which was not made 
on ft | ed \ th in 
\ t i I ike t he ’ ke | 
nfortunatel\ one of them 
or Iw ldn’t be selling 
Biddy, ing on to the 
eer frigh 
a \ 1 matter of fact, it’s 
et, it the nes are not first 
it only one of a pair I can 
you hat i@ stones are worth 
1 he iN ( t half the sum 
n 1 n n ( st optimist! 
Genera Biddy Wentworth, in 
vith . if her countrvwomen 
1 voman na ved bat in 
own sake, a e does anv game 
one exce it on th occasion 
( extraordinarily weak and 
down Ste d at the back « 
f ened feelin is though she 
at someone uuld overhear her if 
1 too much, and she didn’t want 
She ime out of the jeweller’ 
( da nd vided between 
t bad n and relv 
1 ne vl rad made el 
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had 


keeping. 
i 


looked 


It was some 


unhappy every time she at it, 


had 
how easier to believe that the little pile of 


cked 


1 
own, to be 


eone out of het 


bank-notes tu into her bag was really 


and truly her 


liked 


spent ji 


to spend them just as she liked proved 
turn impossible. She found the ideal 
ied it on, saw herself in it in the 
in the famous West End Salon, 


‘charmed ”—she 


frock, ti 

: 
ereat glass 
If would 


herse 


announced 


take it 


‘Oh, moddam,” the salewoman’s voice 
was contrite, “[ am very sorrv, I read the 
label wrongly: it is five guineas more than 
t eaid.” 


Five guineas more, and already its price 
the limit of Biddy’ 


‘T must 


wa s capital. 
be sceing something else, then,” 


she said, but the ideal dress was not to be 
forgotten. Nothing quite suitable, nothing 
hat seemed quite worth the ear-ring, was 
forthcoming. Dress after dress was tried on 
and icized The shop assistant grew 
evnical and Biddy tired In the end she 
went away to catch her train, carrving a 
dress hox containing a creation which had 
cost he all she wuld afford, and yet was 
not quite certainly her frock as the ideal 


nn at home the next 


night, when she dressed for the great occa- 
ion, she was still not quite sure of it, and 
when Ted came into her toom her heart 
sank because his face didn’t suddenly flush 


ind lichten, she had hoped, at the mere 
ivht of her standing there in her fine 
feat ¢ 


v, Bids, or 
old ones o 


” 


ed, 
and 


That’s a new frock sure] have 


two 


r some 


le up out of the 
niece of cleverness like that ? 
“Do vou like it?” she ask because she 


not dare to answer him: when he 


NO 
“Ves, but I like ck better, I 
ae ae at ae ad acct 
1¢ knew that the evening was spoilt 


the bla one 


Mrs. Mark P. Stacey’s she 


had a little spell of success and enjoyment 
M Stacev happened—this was what gave 
her unique importance in the eyes of the 
naval Wevyport—to be the sister of the 
Fourth Lord of the Admiralty. She was a 
widow. and havine married an American 


kine she was fabulously rich; but that 
as nothing compared with 
1 that omnipo- 
to this 


it was, 


was in naval eves 


} 1 


ationship wit 


An 


na 
a t 


her intimate re 
invitation 
as 


tent personality. 


large 


formal 
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dressing-table and fidgeted with some of her 
ht first this 


way and then that. “I would rather,” she 


ivory brushes, setting them straig 





hesitated, “it wasn’t the value... 1 wou 
rather have lost the best thing I have got 
in my jewel-case.” 

Biddy sat staring, benumbed, cold at the 
heart, with dread of what she began to know 


Was coming upon her, 

“You wouldn’t? ” 

“T would 

Mrs. Stacey had opened a little leather 
box, she had crossed th room, she was 
holding her small, soft, rosy, manicured 
hand, palm upwards, for the other woman 
to see it, and on it lav an ear-ring-—Biddy’ 
ear-ring—diamonds and a ruby. Biddy 
closed her eyes, and opened them again at 
once for fear her looks might witness against 
her. 

An impulse to get 
over her. 


ip and run cat 
If only she could get down 


stairs among the othe 


Mrs. Stacey's inquisition, and never hea 


anything mor 
but up here in Mrs, Stacey's lovely 
horror was pressing down on he She 
up hastily, and the pink silk dressing-go 
Wrapping round her stayed her flight. S 
stood at bay, starin 
woman in black lace and pearls, and 
lovely face was marred with fright an 
anger. 

“You’re after knowing who h. 
said. “Why don't you tell me She st 
waiting for the a isation, and marvel « 
marvels it never cam 

Little Mrs. Stacey ed 

“T wish I did e spoke ve 
then. 


to 


“Indeed, I wish I did. I'd beg t 
rive it back fi pity’s sake No, I’n 


¢ 


afraid it’s gone for « 


So she hadn’t known, she had: | 
trying to tlorce a contes-sio1 tl 
lips, she hadn’t actin What n e, 
absorbed in her own trouble, t ther 


tation had meant n n nore to her t 
sympathy 


“Why... why po, ae 


Biddy’s voice insisted on whisperin 
that quiet carpeted room that was er 
“why do you want it kK y terrib 

“My only child, my boy { ht { 
England in the wa he fat M 


a icu 

from Englan 

elf in he a 
The 

knew it, and 


What 
hin 


and vt 


the worl 
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Gipsies in the New Forest 





Photo: F. R, Hinkins 


The “Travelling’”’ Tribe 


By Agnes M. Miall 























Along the road as I tal way, 
With a hev and a ho an I inv ()! 
And a pretty brown wife m | love as my 
cart with an old white mare we go. 
We pluck the wool from the back of the fool, 
hat nt to | if lL by the like we 
re t n indments for Jacks at 
6 l, 
There are ne f the lad n the road as 
‘ itt I with m you i song, 
\y , ' 
! t t al my lungs are 
{ 
HE careles word f the old folk 
n into Oo inds as the 
» by Actually it is only the 
t us Romany who packs his 
lly goods into cart when he travels, 
ng no money to buy a caravan. tle 
“KS many of the elementary necessities of 
S We qd considet he 1s poor as 
ur «l 
ur sl lwell are not poor. But 
n shines on the little cavaleade wind 
5 down the fore t road, the brown faces 


of the children part in smiles as they beg 


from the “pretty lady,” and it seems that 
all romance, mystery and adventure wrap 
the wanderers about. To the kairengro 


(house-dweller) there is a strong fairy-tale 
about the “travelleis ,” 
sies call themse Ives, 


hi 


asia 


element 


as the gip 


which makes a caravan 


re one to the window to gaze as inevitably 


fire engine does in town, 


llow we love the Romanies—as passers-by, 
' 


as a picturesque procession! But when they 


camp near us, the picture changes sharply. 


Then they are the outcasts who rob hen 


roosts and spoil fields with their camp fires ; 
the ruttians who frighten women on lonely 
rambles by their importunate beggings; the 
snarers of private hares, the stealers of 
private turnips, which they deftly cut with 


their pocket-knives into wonderful imitations 


of white flowers to sell by the roadside. 


A figure of 


one 


romance. A scoundrelly 
we think of the 


length and breadth 


or other 


wander the 
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Where 
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bad, to be ( 
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If tl 
not chang: ( 
travelle b 
nuld fle ur 


other too 


gipsy, 


the 
the 


real 


ot to the ge relos who get 
pses of him, but to hi 
1, tl h they have wan 


any centuries, they 
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( ( much that the 
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lesslv; day by day the number of tents and 
caravans pitched there ebbs and flows, For 
gipsies, like all of us, have a livelihood to 
get, and whatever their line may be it is 
certain to be one which involves much 
travelling. 

This must be so, if one remembers that 
they abhor towns and town jobs. In the 
country, unless one has land to cultivate—a 
thing unknown among the Romany tribe— 
trade is so small in each place that a con- 
stant moving on is necessary. So the gipsy 

r house-to-house pedlar 
of pottery, baskets he has from 
withies, clothes pegs he has whittled from 
branches of wayside trees. Again, he may 
be the proprictot ot a travelling 
dealer in horses or a keeper ot the Aunt 
Sally stall—and in all these capacities his 
living is made by journeying from one fan 


Is tramp, be gear, < 


woven 


show, a 


and racecourse to another. Such wandering 
wage-earners may deny (to gorgzos) that 


they are gipsies or can rakker Romany 
(speak Romany); but almost always they 
are of the “travelling” tribe. Dickens has 
inmitably described many Romany types, 


ugh apparently quite unaware of theu 
in “ The Old Curiosity Shop.” 


gipsy origin, 





\ typical 
New Forest cer 
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One man who made a close study of the 
gipsies has asserted that every travelling 
scissors-grinder is a pure or_ half-caste 
Romany and can speak the language if he 
will. Other their 


Way by ac ting as professional rat-catchers. 


gipsies sometimes pay 

A livelihood to a Romany, however, im- 
plies iar less than even to the most destitute 
of goergios in some dirty back street. The 
gipsy shows his Oriental origin in many 
ways, but in none more so than in the very 
iittle, materially speaking, which he asks of 
life. 

The Romany, who has no religion, carries 
out Christ’s disciples 
to journey forth without making provision 
for their needs far more closely than any 


commands to his 


Christian. It is quite a mistake to sup 
pose that the true Romany subsists simply 
by loafing and stealing. His record isnt 
always clear of the latter indictment, cer- 
tainly, but the outcast who has been perse- 
cuted or avoided by society for centuries 
(laws were passed against gipsies as long 
ago as the reign of Henry VIIL) seldom has 


much respect for society's code. Yet th 


hard for trivial 
sums which our own poor would despise. 


Romany does work very 
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For him they suffice, for he has no standard 
of comfort, accordin; and the 
nomad is untroubled by certain responsi 
bilities. As the folk 
‘] pay no taxes, am 
With a hey, with a ho and a nonny (), 


As I ramble along with my little old tent, 
That is home to my life and me, hey h 


to our 1dCas, 


ony says: 


charged no rent, 


Food, too, is not the problem it is with 


us, for no one is less fastidious than the 
ipsy or cieverer in gettiny his meal | 
spinney and hedger 

“1 was born in the open air,” said a gips\ 


to Leland, “and put me down anywhere, in 
the fields and woods, I can always Support 


myself. We had cocks’ heads tor dinner to 


day and there's nothing better than a hedge 
hog 

Hedgehog, indeed, is a typical gipsy dish, 
and the photograph opposite how t 
being skinned and dressed for a meal. It 


flesh is so much prized by the nomad th 
an old Romany w in, with more i 
merings of religion in her than most ot he 


Tace, once dreamt of heaven, and her con 
ception of it was a large garden full ot 
fine fat hedgehogs! 

As for comfort, what would we gor 
think of living in ent a 
winter through and not ownin 1 singh 
chair, bedstead or « I range A 
the tent life of the ipsies, as it Is seen in 
the permanent Hampshire camp or alon 
wayside when the elling, ‘ 
very little sup I fort and civiliza 





tion 
patriarchs of the O 


I he 


to the wand 


tents ther 


rin 


variety that would 


Boy 
them 
the 
arche 


wealthier met 


scouts, put 
tor 
illustrations 


d shape, a 


during encampm« 

The ips ’ 
provides his owr 
materials with v 


whatevel 


some ol 
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ongly but | 
Is bent ¢ 

ch ha I ( 
ide b the 
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| of 1, 


i¢ tron 
leal is old At 
el rod " 
warm . 
l n 
luck If fortun 
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bi fi m , 
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trance anc hide the 


slumbers of the brown 


sipsy family —slum- 
os ¢ 7 : 
bers which are just as 


sound and refreshing 
on sacks loosely 
stuffed with 
and hay = as 
would be in modern 
four-posters. 

The photograph on 
page 933 shows a 
double tent, chiefly 
used in winter. This 
is two tents 


erected close to 


bracken 
ours 


single 


gether, with the space 
between filled by tall 
hung with 
blankets to form a 


rods 
primitive chimney. 
In the under- 
neath the fire is lit, 


spac e 


generally on a round 
Iron tray 
three 


supported 

bricks. <A : ; 
cushions, a divan ae ne 
ie 
pe 


straw, cloth 


wooden 


vered, inda 
box for storing china 
and food complete 


What 


would be 


the furniture. 


slum dweller 


content tor a 
moment with such a total lack of comfort? 
—although tents made in the Romany way 
are actually very capacious for their size. 
Cooking is as primitive as the roof-tree. 
One of the photographs how the 
prized hedgehog will be cooked—in a fry- 
ing-pan suspended over the fire by a bent 
iron stake stuck in the ground. Poor 
Romany families cannot even 
boast a crane, but must erect two upright 
twigs with a third laid across them, hold- 
ing a hook from which the cooking vessel 
is hung. 

Isn't the romance and 
“travelling” life 


shows 


somtimes 


adventure of a 
wearine a little thin now 


to our sophisticated eyes? The tent con- 
jures up visions of rheumatism and pneu- 
monia, the food suggests acute indigestion. 
But the Romany, despite many very real 
hardships, thrives like an animal in the 
open-air existence. He is the healthiest of 
creatures, so much oO that “Gipsies are 
ill but once” (when they dit is one of hi 
proverbs, 

Elementary lat ps, n ting of a Cup 


1763 


A Gipsy woman preparing 
hedgehog for dinner 
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Photo: 
F. R. Hinkins 


with a long wire handle, can be hung from 
the tent rods; but they are not much used. 
The Romany has the instinctive habit of 
wild creatures of sleeping once darkness 
comes; and another of his proverbs, “ Never 
buy a handkerchief nor choose a wife by 
candlelight,” reveals his contempt for any 
illumination but the natural one of the sun. 

Incidentally, gipsy proverbs give many 
glimpses into gipsy lives. “Don’t ask for 
a thing when you can’t get it,” and “It is 
always the largest fish that falls back into 
the water” illustrate the hard side of an 
outcast existence. “You can do a thing 
better if you do it secretly” is the philo- 
sophy of the under-dog. But gipsies, though 
they have fits of bitter depression, are essen- 
tially gay in temperament, and their optim- 
ism is expressed in the cheering, “Behind 
bad luck comes good luck.” 

Luck is an clement not merely in their 
lives, but in their livelihood, for the Romany 
women rely on dukkerin (fortune-telling) to 
silvet While some of 
and a know 
penetrate the 


make many a coin, 


hem utilize shrewd 


Puesses 


¢ homy to 
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of En nd t ear round But 
the one | ‘ 3 the other too 
bad, to be true? What of the real gipsv, 
as he appears not to the gorgtos who get 
such fleetin es of him, but to hi 
kk inv kit 

To begin ) h they have wan 
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lessly : day by day the 
caravans pitched there ebbs and flows. 


of tents and 
kor 
gipsies, like all of us, have a livelihood to 
vet, and whatever their line may be it is 
5&'y 

one which involves much 


numbet 


certain to be 
travelling. 
This must be so, if remembers 
they abhor towns and town jobs. In 


that 
the 
country, unless one has land to cultivate—a 
amony the Romany tribe— 


one 


thing unknown 
trade is so small in each place that a con- 
stant moving on Is Nece So the gipsy 
is tramp, bes yar, Ol house-to house pedlar 
of pottery, woven trom 
withies, clothes pegs he whittled from 
branches of wayside trees. Again, he may 
be the proprictor of a travelling show, a 
dealer in the Aunt 
Sally stall—and in all these capacities his 
living is made by journeying from one fan 


sary. 





baskets he has 


has 
horses or a 


kee pel ot 


and racecourse to another. Such wandering 


vave-earners may deny (to gorgios) that 
they ire gipsies Ol can rakker Romany 
(speak Romany but almost always they 
are of the “travelling” tribe. Dickens has 
inimitably described many Romany types, 
hough apparently quite unaware of theu 


gipsy origin, in “ The Old Curiosity Shop.” 





\ typical 


iNew Forest cene 
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One man who made a close study of the 
gipsies has asserted that every travelling 
scissors-grinder is a pure or half-caste 
Romany and can speak the language if he 
will. Other pay their 
way by acting as professional rat-catchers. 


gipsices sometimes 

A livelihood to a Romany, however, im- 
plies iar less than even to the most destitute 
of gorgtos in some dirty back street. The 
gipsy shows his Oriental origin in many 
Ways, but in none more so than in the very 
little, materially speaking, which he asks of 
life. 

The Romany, who has no religion, carries 
out Christ's disciples 
to journey forth without making provision 
for their needs far more closely than any 
Christian. It is mistake to sup 
pose that the true Romany subsists simply 
by loafing and stealing. His 
always clear of the latter indictment, ce1 


commands to his 


quite a 


record isn't 


tainly, but the outcast who has been perse- 
for centuries 
(laws were passed against gipsies as long 
ago as the reign of Henry VIIL) seldom has 
Yet the 

trivial 


’ 


society 


cuted or avoided by 


much respect for society's code. 
very hard for 


sums which our own poor would despise. 


Romany does work 
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For him they suthce, 
of comfort, accordin 
nomad is untroubled 
bilities. As the folk 
| pay no taxes, am 
With a hey, 

As I ramble along 


F ood, too, 3S not 


us, for no one is le 

Lipsy or cieverer in 

spinney and hedger 
“| was born in 

to Leland, “and put 1 

the fields and woods, 


myself. We had cock 


I 


rh 


t 


oO Our 1dCa- 


( 


has no standard 
and the 


by certain responsi 


ong 


says: 


charged no rent, 


with a 


Lit 


day and there's nothing 


hog.” 


ho 


pl 


ta 
Tal 


( 


can always support 


he 


DM 


with my little old tent, 


That is home to my life and me, h: 


and a nonny 0), 


oblem it is with 
stidious than the 


wn anywhere, in 


} 
t 


ads tor dinner to 


t 


ter than a hedge 


Hedgehog, indeed, is a typical giy dish, 
and the ph Pt ( mM t 
being skinned and dressed for a mea | 
flesh is so much prized by the nomad th 
an old Romany in, with more 
merings of religion in her than t he 
race, once dreamt of | en, and her « 
ception of it wa a large garden tull « 
fine fat hedgehogs! 

As for comfort, what would we gor 
think of living in | ent a 
winter through and n ownin a singl 
chatr, bedstead ra ( A 
the tent life of the psies, it is seen in 
the permanent Hlar P r 1 « lor 
wayside when the llin hye 
very little superi I fort an ivil 





tion to the wanderi 


patriarchs of the O 
The tents ther 
variety that would 


Boy scouts, but 


hem tor some 


the illustration 


ched shape, and 


wealthier members 


be {1 ? 
blanket lets « 


tence 
( 
e a 
d by 
n 
ace 
own te 
irs \ 
Ne 














trance anc hide the 
slumbers of the brown 
gipsy family —slum- 
bers which are just as 
sound and refreshing 
on sacks loosel 5 


stuffed with bracken 
and hay as 
would be in 
four-posters. 

The photograph on 


page 933 shows a 


ours 
modern 


double tent, chiefly 
used in winter This 
is two single tents 
erected close to 
ether, with the space 


etween filled by tall 
rods hung 
blankets to 

chimney. 


with 
form a 
primitive 
In the under- 


neath the fire is lit, 


space 
generally on a round 
ron tray supported 
bricks. A 
‘cushions, a divan 

straw cloth 


’ 
} 


n three 


vered, nda wooden 

x for storing china A Gipsy woman preparing 
and food complete hedgehog for dinner 
the furniture. What 
slum dwelle: would be content for a 


moment with such a total lack of comfort? 
—although tents made in the Romany way 
are actually very capacious for their size. 
the roof-tree. 
how the 
cooked—in a fry- 
ing-pan suspended over the fire by a bent 
iron stake ground, Poor 
Romany cannot even 
boast a crane, but must erect two upright 
twigs with a third laid across them, hold- 
ing a hook from which the cooking vessel 
is hung. 

Isn't the romance and 
“travelling” life wearing 
to our sophisticated eves? 
jures up visions of 


Cooking is as primitive as 
One of the 


prized hedgchog will be 


photographs shows 


stuck in the 


families somtimes 


adventure of a 
a little thin now 

The tent con- 
rheumatism and pneu- 
monia, the food suggests acute indigestion. 
But the Romany, despite many very real 
hardships, thrives like an animal in the 


Open-air existence. He is the healthiest of 
creatures, so much o that “Gipsies are 
ill but once” (when thev die) is one of hi 
proverbs. 
Elementary lat ps, consisting of a cup 
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Photo: 
F. R. Hinkins 


with a long wire handle, can be hung from 
the tent rods; but they are not much used. 
The Romany has the instinctive habit of 
wild creatures of sleeping once darkness 
comes; and another of his proverbs, “ Never 
buy a handkerchief nor choose a wife by 
candlelight,” reveals his contempt for any 
illumination but the natural one of the sun. 

Incidentally, gipsy proverbs give many 
“Don’t ask for 
a thing when you can’t get it,” and “It is 
always the largest fish that falls back into 
the water” illustrate the hard side of an 
outcast “You can do a thing 
better if you do it secretly” is the philo- 
sophy of the under-dog. But gipsies, though 
they have fits of bitter depression, are essen- 
tially gay in temperament, and their optim- 
ism is expressed in the cheering, “Behind 
bad luck comes good luck.” 

Luck is an element not merely in their 
lives, but in their livelihood, for the Romany 


glimpses into gipsy lives. 


existence, 


women rely on dukherin (fortune-telling) to 


ake many a silver coin. While some of 
them utilize shrewd guesses and a know 
ledge of physiognomy to penetrate the 
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secrets of thelr clients, there is little doubt 
that many Romani of the true blood have 
a very real ps n lent, nm tral to then 
Oriental temperament and increased by cen 
turies of ¢ tivation One | > ONLY to 
Al 1 t |} --1n ] \ Ml LV pe 
and to note the keen and stical eves, 
to respect their unusual in ht—if not to be 
leve every word 1d WV n ou have cro-se 
one of their dark hands with silver. 
Sometimes palmistry is the medium of 


interpretation, but mu psy women pretel 





cards Lucy Lee—Gy Lee, as she wa 
called—ot the Rom; biood roval, told 
fortunes at tl Devil's Dvke for twenty-six 
Veatwrs, and by real knowledge mr by shrewd 
ness made so n h money dukkherin that she 
used to live at Brighton and drive over 
every day in her own carriage. She taugt 
her particular t of ci reading to an old 
lady | know, and trom man éances with 
her pupil l can at Cast ct are that many 
ot het prophe les have cone true to Ul 
letter 
One tl vhich used to | ke 
that so many care it pa ienified the 
police, so that apparently one’s life wa “My donkey, pretty lady ” : 
one lons vit ! ind detectives ! M le’s milor 1 1 
But | \ et ! ( eanil 
‘ di 
an I 
() 
R 
n’s han 
ind tl 
( a I 
‘ f r 
n 
CNe 
n | ( 
f, ‘ 
Phe I 
\\ ( I 
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fnele dg fe ie ainkings 


The Lines in the Face 


sy Study, from the New Forest. 
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i'm afraid the 
gipsy isn’t quite romantic enough to go and 


other points of divergence. 


pick flowers for so prosaic an occasion, fi 
usual plan is to scatter some mark of his 
trade, such as chips remaining aiter shaping 
uses for his 
Thus not only can his trail be fo 


clothes pegs or the reed n 
baskets. 
lowed, but those comuns aiter him usually 
know which of their tribe made it. Othet 
elaborate patteran is in use to indicate which 
houses are good to beggars, which keep 
fierce dogs, and so on. 

It is a fascinating pastime, when one 
makes holiday in the New Forest, to watch 
for patteran and try to read its language. 
Waterside reeds flung down in a broad 
glade far from any stream are there for a 
purpose ; soil quite different from that of the 
locality, found scattered where roads meet, 
is the trail of gipsies who have come many 
miles from a distant fair. 

And presently, tracing the jpatteran ab 
sorbed], mile after mile, one comes to the 
night’s encampment—a caravan or two gaily 


painted in green or yellow, with its d 

swinging open in the summer air and th 
humbler tents clusterin n lowly fashion 
about the wheels. Che dark. the, ear 
ringed men are tethering the horses in th 


bushes round or bringing in he ips of bracken 
Tor bed 
From the fire at the car heart ri 


the tempting odour of rabbit stew or fri 
hedgehog, and dogs, dozing on the or 
round, sniff expectantly when the win 


blows their way. A little girl, much strung 


about with beads, minds an active baby, and 
shouts shrilly in Romany to other children 


at plav. A busy, foreign vagrant er 
leading a life that is probably nearer 


Nature than any other which exists in 


the midst of civilization. 
Che meal is cooked and eaten: the da 


light dies in softest pink and purple. The 


camp grows very quiet, VerV Tt eful. F 
as the Romany proverb Savs, nsolat I 
for every hardship, “ There a sweet sleet 


at the end of a long road 














Early Morning: 
A Scene in the New Forest 
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Grey Lag the Louder 


H1.Mortimer Batten, £ZS 


no sign of danger till the 
d, when instantly the 


ild geese rose trom the river pasture 


where ( had been fe eding, The wise old 
der of the flight had judged exactly 
where the hidden gunner lay—knew that 
the man had crept down the wood edge to 
the corner of the big tield—but the shot he 
had taken was a h pele sly long shot, SO 
long that the pellets would have done little 
more an pepper the cacklers had _ they 
reached at all. All this the leader knew, 
but there was one thing he did not know— 
he shot was never intended to harm 

then 
So, with a heavy “swish-swish-swish,” 
the wild geese rose, honking softly; then, 
as they caught the wind, they drew out at 
once into wedge tormation, the leader at 
the apex, and away they went northwards, 


steadily mounting. But they had not made 


three hundred yards when the leader rose 
vertically, and with a igantic wrench 
from the line of travel he turned right 
about, throwine his fellows into instant 
confusion, as each and all of them tried 
to do the same. In a moment they were 
scattered, wheeling in all directions, and 
it was then that there followed another 
gunshot, quickly followed by a third, and 
again the leader was seen to swerve in his 
flight. But with ai re uring honk, he 
carried steadily on, while the hidden 
sportsman, whose rT that the bird 
would head upwind when disturbed by the 
first shot had proved correct, now cursed 
his luck at not having dropped a_ single 
bird. 

But as he watched a strange thing hap 
pened The geese, following their leader, 
began to descend, to plane steadily down, 
as though Intent upon lighting at the north 
end of the loch But to the man’s surpri 

y did not get t for the leadet 
ettled heavily fully fifty vards from. the 
Water eddy and | follower settled 

ith him Phe portsman did not know 
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what to make of it, but the keeper, at whos 
instigation the whole had 
effect, Climbing 
hedge into the his 
the wild to 
fetch them.” 


hat dog was fast, and he lost no time. 


movement been 


carried into 


the 


understood. 
he 
and 


shows d 


told 


pasture, 


retriever him 


geese, 


oo 


\way over the sodden field he went with 
a thunder of paws, and the ke eper, 
funnelling his hands, shouted to his 


( mployer : “Leader down!” 
No 


geese did 


t till the dog was quite near the wild 
A time or 
two the flight circled, looking down with 


they rise—all but one. 


wondering incomprehension at the one 
which, because he had been the wisest, had 
become their leader. But even now that 


leader was wise, for, deprived of the power 
of flight, he did the only thing left to him 
to do. 


Che wounded wing had already stiffened, 
but, flapping his best, Grey Lag made for 


the loch, the dog now at his very heels. 
\t the margin it caught him up, but with 
a miehty effort the old goose rose four 
feet into the air, the dog’s jaws clicked 


beneath his breast, then, head over heels, 


the 1 


etriever went down the steep banking 
into the water. 


Both men were running up now, but they 


had a long way to run. They saw the 
Grey Lag gain the water and set off, 
paddling and flapping, for the island ninety 
vards out. Of course, the dog followed, 


while meantime the remaining geese were 
higher and higher, 
watching their unhappy clansman. 
“Did of them, 
panted the keepe ce. a3 the men joined com- 


till circling overhead, 


you shoot at two sir?’ 


pany in the centre of the field. 
‘No, only one,” was the breathless reply. 
Phe one in tront 
Phe keepet cratched his head. “That’s 
queer,’ he observed. “I saw a second bird 


and pitch into the rushes 


fall out of lin 
the far side of island That's two 


on 


wounded water.’ 
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as apy 
il Oo 
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WA RANT OAL, 
REYNOLDS kee 
{ in ‘ 
“With a mighty effort the old goose I 
rose four feet into the air "—p. 941 with the dog hat 
| ene 

When ‘ ld le \ ner 

fel 0 asthe 1¢ pat ! ‘ far ‘ 

: 3 1 een, | ! ( 
thouvh the re evel qua ‘ f ‘ 
terin the lan Ther ( watched I retrieve 
the Ont ‘ n c ¢ 1 I I 
] iWs oF ! ’ nam 
a fla mn dash i n 

ve il fee ‘ weve 
diate] n kit 
conte thie | ( I ) I 
by dint of desperate flappin an and whistled ar 

j ut \ ron he 1 1 ~? 
paddling It Wa hea n ‘ av trom the an n i 
| ¢ ] as } ri 
two men and str: t towards the opp - Keeper took of | 
shore. leeve -—forc I 








end the keeper waded in to his 











n the r vation. that . stiff job was 
error iin 

What are ve n » do inquired 

s employer impotent! 

‘Do * shouted the keeper, “im voine 
to lose my dog, sir that’s what I’m going 
to do And one knew from the tone of 

voice that he loved his dog. 

Not till the hauser of sedges became 
entangled with her legs, capsizing her and 
making her gasp. for breath, did the 


retriever let rO el iscless load, then on 
mwly horewards But in the 
shoulder Ss 


an unprejudiced 


nlooker, was a eigantic victory for the 
ld ‘ 

The wounded bird is” still) on the 
land, r,” said the keeper regretfully, 
wing emptied = h master’s flask and 

ipped his game bag, containing the ex 

isted doe, ovel } houlder. He Was, 
any rate, true to his job *“T don't like 
leaving a wounded bird 

Then d the other ince vou seem 

like cold water, suppost you swim over 
nd nose out Chat the only way 
1 , : ” 

ned on | hed Come away, mon, 


vour death of 
But at e keeper's thre id at the north 
1 « ce lo« ] emplover asked a final 
( n nd vid, “do wild 

nate life 
To the best } kt ledec they d 
a ! erunt ‘ el! evidently 
tisfied Now getia d -tiff dram, and 

, ' od? 

li 
\ n, and as. the 
1 Dee ‘ n descended, with no 
) I | thor he levels of the 
| | ne ( ' 1 $n the heaven 
ve } n na cackl ot wild 
ese, ¢ n wards toward 
er ered I And from the 
lan I I en 1 leat clarion like 
n We ( ‘ 

I nowin n it the coast wa 
clear, t leader , came down to join 
him, and tl mn f the wedge another 


ed l retrieve 1] vas out on the 
n wat to mee them ind for a time 

Il ducl 1 nd pl ed leeful at tl 

teunion: then, their t ble eeminely fe 


otten, they fed along the grassy margins 


through the hours of darkness, just as they 


would have done had man never interfered. 

But with the dawn remembrance came. 
Old Grey Lag, the leader, craned his neck 
and called his fellows round him: then, 
head on to the wind, he spread his wide 


t 
rather, he spread one of them, but 
the other remained stiffly at his side. 


wings 


Again 





he honked and rallied and stretched his 
neck, but he could not rise, he could not 
rise. Daylight, cold and cheerless, flitted 
over the leaden waters. Already the roe- 
deer were down from the birch wood to 
drink, already the grey hens were in the 
Iringe of loch side birches, then, the time 
overdue, the deputy leader took the lead, 
and up and away they went—all save the 
one who sat and watched with wistful in 
comprehension 

So into the cloudy skies they rose, still 
calling to him, then south towards those 
regions which call the grey lags when the 
frost king is about to unsheath his sword. 


Karthbound and alone, he who should have 
them 
co, knowing that when again dusk fell they 


leacue 


been their leader could only watch 


would be 


many away. 

But the wild geese are understanding 
folk, wise in a wondrous wisdom of their 
own, and not for long was he to remain 


alone, for the one which had taken his 


place, the deputy le ader, turned and soared 
a a goose soars only when it leaves the 
line. The gap closed, and the wedge bore 
mn, straight and true, with steady, masterful 
tr kes, which ate up the miles, till thei 
honk-honk-honk ” was swallowed in the 
endl space But the goose which had 
left the line, aringe awhile as an eagle 
ars, dropped back to join her mate, to 
whom. the freedom of the heavens was to 
da 


lav denied 
\ day or two later the 


glasses, 


kee 5 og hav ing 
told his 


em 
wild (EESE on 


ere were two 


the loch, one sound, the other d sabled 
shooting 


Tell 


tenant, you 


me when you 


} 


disturb 


write what happens Don't them, 
nd don’t let at ther body disturb them 
If the wounded bird and his 


vird can’t flv, he 


breed there.” 





Thus. on the dav following, the man who 
had fired the fatal shot returned to 
desk and to the world of time-tables and 
rumbling wheel h had, at anv rate 


club 
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Tue f t came t 
diary, W ‘ n ‘ 

ran like tl 

frost last 1 t Loch covered 
ce, thickne of a heet of pape 
1 big band of coots settle on 
break ns the ice a n ¢ 


I reckon 


are on the ch Ney 








my tame gee , Reck 
have » put 
Wonder ( n 
ea instead of 
wounded mate . 
to fl 
But tl keeper | 1 
wh ft . ry + 


reckon the frost i I them in 
wild geese about the land.” 

“ Decenther th I'wenty-four degree 
to-night Loch f n over ive about a 
three-acre patch where the river enter 
Geese can still pl h tl the ice, and 
both of them n b cutting channels 
everywhere, w h the « nd water hen 
and Wild a } foll Phe are be I 
1 eful ¢ ice bre } t tie mall T bir 
which otherwise could not b alceene avnemeans 
for th ly narrowi patch where the 

x yur de ree ' 





r Must } 
} ] . ] } , 
i } 
r the er ente 
ther nad « ‘ 
ther (,e0ese tick 
’ + f + + 
Bricht 1 1 N ot ] moar 
n the f en pat h thy er ! 
van re es1] ¢ C ’ 7 e af el 
‘ f are T I ‘ to the t 
\ ter Eve 1 ' th } y 
iw ite owl t cl cler he n 


nes fl t ar 
th , ' { ‘ 
duck. but d Oy 
‘ ] y y 
} } 
| 
a ‘ 
, ; 
+ ‘ ] ’ 
r) | 
‘ ( 
hens « t 
V1.7 : 





seemed almost to 


nlead with him, then 





ain she rose with 


her clear, trumpet-like 


signal, bidding him 


ount the heavens 

] with her. But still 
he, the impotent, the 
earthbound, could 

ni watch her go. 


So a dozen times that 
day she rose and re- 
turned, and it was noi 
gl of the 


when thou 


the 
Lit 


ory 


sunset, a 


housand gulls 


nd 
and, 






t 
I 1 amed 
and flashed above the 
frozen waters, that she 
went, flying 


ir lé and scre 


e 


straight 
true for the south, 


nd calling, calling, 


her voice was lost 


he distance. 


And so farewell, my 





s beloved. In this 

rid of ours it can 
be otherwise, and 

— deprived of the 


ver of 


flight, which 
a wild bird more, 





f more, than the 
ver of sight to any 
ng thine—must re- 
main alone! 
IV WARWICK, 
’ REYNOLOS 

1 strange fact 

1 wild creature * The uninjured bi 
1 sessing its full 
s asks only to 

shfein complete independence of man, 


eas the shyest of them, falling upon 


1 times, eet 


trust, and turn to man 


will for its well- 


sometimes 


and dis 


inded fear 


lerstanding friend \mong our 


than the 
1 geese, and none which has better cause 





there is none shver 


t 
it 


1 man with unrelenting suspicion 





ng and cruel was that cold snap. The 

Nn took to entering the village inn and 
ung on the pump _ handle Once, 

2 ndeed, he perched on the glass of a tipsy 
eller, as that worthy was in the act of 
fasing the glass to his lip And the 
7 per Saw more varieties of wild fowl than 
id ever seen before. As for old Grey 
i she, once the shyest, wariest, ever the 





GREY LAG THE LEADER 





Drawn by 
Warwick Reynolds 


rd rose into the air, calling 
to her mate and circling while she called ” 


first to see man and to warn his fellows, 
now acquired a new understanding. He 
seemed to consider himself above the tame 
geese, and would never associate with them, 
though always he answered their call notes. 
Fach evening the little girl went down te 
the loch to feed him. At first he would 
not take the food till she gone, then 
he learnt to feed at her feet, and frém this 
it was but one step to feeding from the 
bie 


was 


Then 
evidently followed her home, 
and she fed him in the porch. That night 
he slept on an old sack inside the porch, 


galvanized spoon. one evening, 


unsatisfied, he 


which was a very wise choice, for it snowed 
heavily 
So the fear of mankind dwindled, and 
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he Charm of a Some Hints and Suggestions 


Walking Tour 


ROM the very first that I came from 
F Ireland I have been plying folk to 
Walk | ( youn fellows have 
oun a kind of fashion to walk, and many 
‘them have got swingeing strong shoes 
Irpost It has got as far as several 
young lot if it hold, it would be 

vg 1 thing 
Thus, in 1711, more than two centuries 
Dean Swift wrote of walking, and 
reat men before and since his time 


praised it practised it. 


ana 


The Tramp of Feet 


resounads, When on thinks ot 
‘ mp of te Listening, we 
eal ( tall ( thie Israelites, 
m keypt tor those forty 
I erne Nenophon’s twelve 
n ( march—the 
Cesar and Napoleon crossing the 
e I e, we imy of on John 
n the rious retreat to Corunna 
he Pilgrims, all 
M e Age valking—alwayvs 
King—to th rines of their religion 
( Wntol ( omely things, 
wavs and by-way t Iengland, tor 
n n ‘ inted by the 
eal en, who tound their chiet 
{ n walku Haz and Lamb, 
id Meredith an venson 
kit ood e body is un 
It « il every muscle, 
I ‘ ely nd gently than in 
nt sport t improve the circulation 
> ( I rvVe 
mbered t Turner would 
) me th renowned 
\ he on Iso been an in 
( ike All earl { good 
ne on walkir tour ar 
‘ mn enty to twenty 
I L ning ketches 
lt vara mrke P, leeping 
e inn I carryvil all hi 
In ; ndle slur ver ai stick 
ITS¢ not Iw po sible to 
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fashion, but, at the same the 
that one should not be ove1 
burdened, and therefore the question of the 
minimum 


kit 
} 


deal of 


time, it Is of 
hrst importance 


required should be given a 
beforehand. 
This is only of extreme importance when 


great consideration 


one is going to carry it; if the walking is 
to be done from some centre in a district, 
returning “home” at night, we can take 


and trouble less. 


But a point-to-point walking tour, when 


more 


be carried, is 


all 


another 


one’s equipment has to 
matter, 

case, the actual dress for walk- 
the 


nothing too new, and, above all, an ample 


In eithet 


ing is much same—everything loose, 


suppl of po kets. 


Dress for Women 

For skirt is 
really the best walking dress, the skirt being 
fashion re- 


women, a tweed coat and 


quite short and mot as tight as 
otherwise gate-and-stile climbing is 
ulty. A felt hat and 


a waterproof coat or cloak, 


quires 
a dith a woollen 
jumper, with 


completes the outfit, with the exception of 


the all-important shoes and stockings, which 
we must deal with more fully later. 

As revards men’s dress, same preter 
flanne! trousers, sole AKL ke rbockers, either 
being worn with a tweed coat Any old 
coat will do, so long as it has plenty of 
pockets—which you will think are an 
obsession with me !—-and is loose enough to 
take a sweater underneath, if desired. 

If vou wear a belt, instead of braces, 
do not on any account have it too broad 
or too tight, and do not use it as a means 
of carrying weights by slinging them to it. 
\n ovet tight belt may produce the com- 
plaint known as ‘soldier’s heart” by inter- 
fering with the digestion and circulation. 


but not least, we reach the feet— 


most useful and the most abused part 
od 
pod 


of the human 


Preparations 

When: one contemplates a walking tour, 
it is a very good plan to get the feet and 
legs into training first, so as to give them 
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The Kit 
: 1 4 = 
To go into more detail, a change of under- 
and socks or stockings is essential, 


ies what one requires tor the night, 
\ nair of light slippers to wear in the even- 


\ pall ot 


no should not be forgotten, and some kind 


Ins 


f alternative frock or suit is very desir- 





ble, since it makes one feel much fresher, 
ahies walking, to have a complete change. 
“The ideal outfit includes all that one 
ints and nothing that one doesn’t want. 
he advantage of pockets—to return to 
m once again—is that all smaller articles 
an be carried in them, and will be far 
indier than in the rucksack. A practised 
r writes that four pounds’ weight of 





mall articles can easily go into the pockets 
and it is best to have a system in the 


tter and allocate everything—knife, map, 
matches, notebook, pencil and so 





n—each to its especial niche. This will 


ify finding what is wanted on the spur 


the moment. 





f you wish to be entirely 
' n yout 
al -mall 

can be 

for about a guinea, 


enough for two persons 


elghing only two 
exclusi f poles, 
r¢ n riw ) 
{ ucan suspend 
nt to a tree 
, of course, one has to 
) consideratio when 


r blankets, which 
be necessary tor nights 


inder canvas 
Where to Walk 
Y an walk il] ove! the 


l,ina manner of peak 
Ithough some districts 





~— 


sant than others. 
a 


though no country 
tred to the walker, 





Is no need to go abroad 
Tder to enjoy this exercise 
the full, 


gland may be over 





‘ded, but there is still 
aty of 





when once you leave the over-motored high 
roads; indeed, in districts not twenty-five 
miles from London itself you may walk 
a whole day through woods and. over 
commons and scarcely meet a soul. 

We have every variety of scenery in “this 
realm, this England ”—sea-coast, moorland, 
mountain, lake and river—and, for sheer 
beauty, there is no need to go to Switzer- 
land or Italy. 

Do not, on any account, try to cover 
too much ground during the first few days 
of your walk; you will only tire yourself out 
and get rather discouraged at the start, for 
walking—like most things—should be pro- 
gressive in more senses than one. 

Remember, also, that if you are making 
your tour in a much Aigher district than 
that to which you are accustomed, the air 
may be rather more rarefied and will tend 
to tire you a little until you are acclimatized. 

Always make a point of having a good 
breakfast before you start out in the morn- 
ing; no one can walk in 
comfort on a cup of tea and 
a scrap of dry toast. 

And do not argue over the 
day’s plans before breakfast ; 
you will be able to settle 
matters much more amicably 
after you are warmed and 
fed! 

Of course, the question of 
meals must be a matter for 
individual taste, but, per- 
sonally, I believe in a very 
light mid-day meal when 
walking and a goud, square, 
hot meal at night, when one 
is cleaned-up and fecling 
comfortably tired and = at 
peace with the world and 
ones companions. 

The right position of the 
rucksack, before starting on 
the walk, is very important. 
It should never hang on one 
side of the body or too high 
between the shoulders. The 
proper place is midway down 
the back, so that the 
shoulders and hips bear the 
weight equally, and there 
should be no straps across 
the chest. 

Never try to hurry when 


Suitable walking holiday you are carrying a weight; 
attire for a woman : 


’ 


a steady, even pace is best, 


- . Specially photographed for this : : a . 
of space for walkers it tae ‘eanete. and alway ow down in 
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Devonsh Ie n afoot 
barkin at ig 
mounting even a slight hill if ther any or hoof-beat 
tendency to catch the breath wind through t 
Balance is the important thing in walk cuide you infallibl 
ing; the leg hould swing naturally from You can he 
the haunch and the arms from the shoulder, — distance if y ‘ 
the left arm with the right leg and vice virele “ea 
ersa, easily and with no jerky effort il mienner 
It i not a Dad plan to rest Tor ibout Choose a pat 
ten minutes in every hour when on a long conducts sounds bett 
walk, takine off the rucksack and sitting your stick into 
with the feet slightly raised Phis relieve Then put your ¢ 
the pre ire of the blood and helps to pre and you will be in 
vent them trom velling to advantage 
Very often vou will tind yourself un It is good practi 
expectedly tired on first starting in_ the time to try an 
morning after you have been walking for ounds you can 
a little while In thi ase have a ¢ 1 what a number of 
drink, even if you are not. particularly would go unobserve 
thirstv, and you will find that the sense of Unkle vou are 
fatigue gor tf wonderfull reader, do nm 
There is no better drink for walkers than those illusive | 
tea, and if you carry a pint mug and a reliable North St 
little dry tea ou can make it at anv hour are apt to lead 
of the day by begging a mugful of boiling walking “int 
water from the nearest cottace We | ve 
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companion on a walk, and this tendency 
should be nipped in the bud as far as 
possible. 

Of course, it is difficult, as a rule, to 
make anyone acknowledge to “grousing "— 
and it is not always possible to adopt the 
method which I saw followed in the case 
of the officers’ mess of a very distinguished 
lrish regiment. 

Amongst the regimental plate was a 
silver elephant with a howdah, from which 
a small toy fowling-piece protruded. This 
elephant was always set in front of the 
greatest grouser in the mess, with the gun 
pointing towards him. When a cure had 
been etfected and there was no candidate 
for the honour, the elephant took its place 
in the centre of the table. 

It is much wisest to have an understand- 
ing beforehand about the financial side of 
the tour. Estimate roughly, as far as 
possible, what it is going to cost, and then, 
if you wish, the prospective “tourists” can 
each put a certain amount into a pool, and 
the financial control can be taken over by 
one of the party. 

There is a very old saying which em- 
bodies some good advice as to actual walk- 
ing, with a financial statement which may 
be looked upon as encouraging, or the 
reverse, as vou choose to take it, although 
it is only tvtended to infer that the walker 
Isa lone lived person ! 

‘If you tread on the ball— 
(of the foot is understood) 
You'll live to spend all.” 





| 

companion, bet probably most people will 

iis prefer the human variety as well, although 

' Belloc votes for solitary walks. 

1 fo some extent he ts right. Far better 
no other companion than a map or a pipe 
than the wrong one—and it Is very easy 
¥ the wrong person in the right place 

valking tour. 

" Sull, if you can vet the right person— 
maate whom one knows well enough io 
be silent with, who can be counted upon 
1 be cheerful and patient and not easily 
set by small annoyvances—two is the ideal 

‘for walking. 
is es-entially not company ”* on a 
ur; tour 1s better, since that resolves 
If into two two 
; \ Jack o1 jill of all trades makes the best 
1 of companion; someone who is more 
less interested in everything and is not 
kely to be bored by anvthing »; someone, 

, sible, who knows a little about most 

vs fis! n¢, cooking, boating, photo 

c, graphy, and yon, so that you are inde 

n of circumstances; someone, above 

i yen all the little things that 

| and has the same kind of sense of 

ras vourself 

- It is not a bad plan to take it in turns 

. be the director of movements tor the 

: i ! case. Llie other, ot ouners, 

hy Id agree to acquiesce, without comment 

4 gument, with the plans drawn out, as 

Riis vhat roads or 1 paths to take, where 

f or eal nd so on 

‘ +) 

\ confirmed “et er’ is an impossible 

reat 
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Lynmouth, North Devon 
Pp The humbi! here Devonshire offe1 uch opportunit for a walking holiday 
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THE MODERN MAN 


believing equally in the high 





tism and the »] vation to give 





yn their seats in trams to ladies; composing 
yusic Which really had a tune; writing 
noems that scanned; painting, when they 
were painters (and frequently when they 


re not), pictures of which the subjects were 


discoverable without prolonged reference to 
catalogue. Phe scent chanees: and the 
me men come trooping back from wat 


ut faith, without manners, without 
tre, Without perspective, with nothing 
nd a hard-taced determination to get 
t they can out of life; since life, in four 


i vears, has got so much out of them 


Don’t Blame the War 
The two pictures are extremely popular. 


ev have all the lively charm of contrast, 


nd thev enable the artist to predict the 
rst upon whatever subject engages his 
ular interest Proceeding from. these 


mple premises, he can paint the future in 





mv monochrome-—the future of art all 
S fu e of industry all grey, the 
future of potitt all red. But some ot us e 
iota ae A recent portrait of Photo : 


n still remember the world in 1913. \ Mr. Philip Guedalla Hoppé 
even can use their eyes in the wo1 
: Il 
And it is til > th t the fallacy 1 le ic 171 ) ‘gC 
; y that hi The second method demands a different 


began with the Great War was defi treatment. In this the Modern Man, now 





nitely checked. It may be natural to find tall and handsome, puts far behind him the 
excuses for OUl Orv ees But the wat Gs painted gauds of pre-war frivolity, and, 
n hot a sound on It affords no reason why with his eyes opened at last to the deep 
“= Gemicmen Whe Ge BX Ee there ienificance of things, gropes upward to the 
id paint out of drawing. It does mot stars, Scornful of darcit o, oblivious of the 
fly a modern poet in producing a caco- films, he thinks of little but the League of 
. of serrated prose and calling it verse. = Nations. How the jigging figures of 1913 
, “gapte _ France was invaded ten years seem to dwindle beside his stern and 
7 een ae ep bad manners thoughtful figure. Compared with him, 
' _ dig lin restaurants. We are aa Rodin’s enseur is almost light-minded, 
4 inate ly What Wwe are it the war did Hlis mind is busy with world betterment, 
hot mak ? : Most « tar as ou ith o panize 1 efticiency and (blessed word) 
thy mitted, were just as unpleasant in co-ordination. His thoughts are turned (like 
hale n vears of } ace Mr. Wells’) on the future and on possible 
wut are we ( lated das, in this vieW, = membership by the Labour Party. He has 
Rng pe : ( : x s = . enere no time for racing, revues and all the pre- 
eee ee ee a Taciie preture war entanglements, He is, perhaps, a trifle 
of an emaciated, shell-shocked w I, grasp» bewildered; but his heart—oh, yes! his 
in | ay at ple: sure, fending for itself, remem heart is in the right place. That, in out 
ost img alwavs the inferno through which second view. is the Modern Man. 
in w hundred 1] 1 of members 
t ACC 


elt en the mellow wisdom of Mr. Gals 
y1I- Worthy ha ( near t unbine§ to There 1 no sucn person as the Modern 
temptation The picture SO eAasV. Man It is to be hoped that there never 
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the place—there was no time for flight. 
Quick as thought he darted to the west 
ner, between the opening door and the 
ank wall The three windows are plac ed, 
one at the east and one on eithe: side, quite 
near the eastern end. They admit only a 
very little dim twilight; at the west the 
larkness is profound. This obscurity is 
increased when the open door sends a ray of 
light across. All behind the 
yisil 


beam is in 
le 

Those entering, finding the door locked 
s usual, would not suppose that anybody 
They 


Chere is nothing to 


wld conceivably be there. would 


not trouble to search, 


e seen but the remains of a piscina neat 
the east end, and one or two iron rings 
driven into the wall in order to tether cows. 
With ordinary luck he would remain un 
ticed, and might possibly slip through the 
open door while the visitors’ backs were 
turned, 

\ll these considerations shot through his 
ind in an instant. Then ie heard the 
vice of the caretaker. 


No, str; no, miss, the 
It's a poor place. 


re’s nothing to see 

Seemingly there 
painted on the watls once, but 
hat’s lone ago Not enough new to be of 


Walk in The floor 


, as you approach the east 


rises, 


vou will notice 





end—same as in St. Peter’s-in-the-Wood.’ 
[wo persons walked in. They were Quig 
and Yvonne. 
The e1 wore a long motort = coat and 
hat framed her sweet little face. 
Quigley stood very close to her, with his 


ind behind her elbow 


Have you no means of lighting up th 
Ta! he asked contemptuously. 

No, sir, no; but TH set open the other 

Of a sunshiny day you can see pretty 

‘ hen your eves gets used to it; but to 


you see—-very dull.” 
murmured 


the man with his lips close to the eirl 


hed the little self-conscious laugh 


ta voun eirl who does not know aqui 


1% 


ow far to let a man evo—afraid to be too 
ont in afraid to he thous ht prin 
Oh he aid, “it’s thrilling! That 
road round Rocquaine Bay—I don’t think 
( mn be a more wonderful road any 
where 


“Pooh! You let me take you to see some 
real wonders of the world--moun 
should 


tains, cataract Switzerland, Italy 
vou like that, Yvonne?” 
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The norih door was now open, and the 
light, shining through, made 
\ymon still more invisible where he stood. 


completely 


He was concealing his hands in his sleeves 
and held a book in a dark binding before 
his face to prevent its glimmering pale in 
the dusk. 

* Thanks,” said Quigley to the caretaker. 
“We won't keep you. Til lock up and bring 
you the key.” 

“Tll be back in a jiffy,” said the man in 
a relieved tone. “The bus is just coming 
through, and I’ve got a parcel to give the 
driver. Won't be a minute.” 

He shuffled out, leaving the two stand 
ing together. Quigley, gently pressing 
Yvonne's elbow, propelled her farther east 
ward, out of the entering shaft of light. 

‘Not much to see here,” Aymon could 
“But sometimes the dusk is 


more companionable. 


hear him say. 


His voice dropped low—lower, Phe 


eavesdropper could not hear what he said. 
He heard her soft, almost reluctant laugh, 
We had heard 
Yvonne in the hotel holding her own with 
the best. She was a 


and half choked with rage. 


modern girl—armede 
Why should 
before this 
Could she really care for him? 

What 


Surely she knew 


for encounters with the world. 


she be nervous—tongue-tied 


brute ? 

Quigley was wooing her obviously. 
was Madame Blatt about ¢ 
better than to let the girl go motoring with 
such a man. 


As Aymon so reflected he was moving 
noiselessly along the wall towards the open 


north door. The two who stood there with 


their backs to him were for the moment 


completely absorbed in one another. To 


leave them there together was maddening ; 


vet what could he do?) That Quigley should 


know that “the young secigneur” had been 
at the behest ot a 
pang of old witches was intolerable 
after all, had \ymon the 


object to anvthine 


wasting his time here 
| end, 
vaguest right to 
Vvonne might do: 
Quigley’s votce had sunk to a whispet 

he was bendine down to the girl’s head. 
Suddenly it seemed to the unseen watcher 
that she leaned toward him. He saw the 
man’s 


arm co round her, and, 
] 


reached the doorw WW, whisked out almost 


having 


noiselessly and fled in among the trees. 


He must have made some noise, for, hid- 
ing behind a thick clump of bushes, he saw 
almost at once the face of Quigley appear 
t the door, 


‘ looking out, with the aspect 


of one te whom the idea of havine been 


seen would be partic ularly disagreeable. 
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The blankness of the lands« however honesty of financiers, of t1 





completely reassured him ‘Nobody there, ticians! If other pe 


\vmon heard him say over his shoulder, a he not the 


iw turned back into the ttle building. “It in the pre 
must be this internal draught.” \s he low ighing ti 
spoke, he closed the door, and Aymon, fun clock below ul 
ing and raging, hastened homewards with with all his child] 
black depression in his soul. h 

The sight of the patient old woman await His mind stray 
ing him at Grange d Fées made things rolden day s n tl 


worse. Curtly he explained that his trouble 


| lat <, Iu ) n I I 
had been for nothing Most certainly there —to the roari ot 
had been no dist bance of tl chapel wall \ 1B \nd then 
it near th indicated he \ back i I 


He felt too wretched to be ure of bein ed le heat } 


able to keep | temper; and having thus ns t 


shattered her hopes he marched upstairs into “All gone, Im 

h oftv, rafter he« } be and bolted NEVE cx ed t ] 

himself in but plav the wame ' 
Y vonne—he profile—dair . madden You're the last Va , \\ 

ingly put eme to rise from the mes of u, play tl 

shadow and ymntt t him ™ chow she The last Vauxlaurer 


must be snatched away from Quigley; but lov His brov Wwe} l-y 


how moment his mind wa ( I 
He was helpless, powerless, penniless he had to do The 


What had he to otter, we 1 rhed against the Ouiglev torether that t 


etemptation f motor tours round the beauty vere, the casting vote 
spots of ] rom Ile could not inte ( H 
Yet—he had _ the et of tl perfume, nd no chance of eve 
ind nobody knew that he had the will had better go back 1 T 
He t there wrestlin itl ld thought ne WI ’ 
WI ho hy er a litt +} But first of a 
like th Peter Port and ] 
Nob kr evel pected the to N 
existence ot It I t been drawn Nothin ould in 
up | ) The little doubt of na to Mi Vir 
its be n ¢ ( nstr ent, b ie ened h 
the old n |} piled it } precio. papers, t 
| ( it cl t Vidals he had pe, and, w ! 
hese , ' . if tole There tal nake 
hould be id but to rep Michelle before 1 
Ther t Tante MI he] n of all ] } 
vould } ; ‘ ’ tor. for she 
had been present whe he t the paper CHAPTER XIX 
from Thoma t nd neither he nor she 
Ad Shine ection) then of eqvcdlene whieh Conflict of Intention 
mtained it ICOLLI 
The w va n t ppre ment ibn ed t 
but to d VY hed di ’ Wis ! 
when |] ” ( ‘ threat that oli . 
ltoncle P { | en } , } j — Ik 
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the sole ex- 


possessed of, with 


which 





eption of t prescription, is willed 
» be given to Miss Vidal; but one may 
iestion whether it can be of the slightest 
use to h en she gets it For Miss 
Dulac has the tents, and Miss Dulac also 
has—and by th erms of the will [ am not 
sure that she need give up—the papers of 
directions for the compounding of the pei 
Nor is there anything at all to pre 
vent M Dulac from takin: 1 copy ol the 
escription itsell be fore passes out of her 
nd In t I should recommend that 
ypv be ken, in order that tn future 
al an be brought to the effect that 
escrl] » Wa ncomplete or errone- 
5 rh sition I] then be that vou 
ve a nec le prescription, 
nstructions and the patents—while Miss 
Vidal has merely the prescription quite 
\s the lawver spoke, Avmon’s listlessness 
1 been ly me into close at- 
n i] ‘ from being glazed and 
ew q k and int ent. Evidently 
| e ne \ Was being pre- 
t wey tt | little breath 
I 1 t I la 
Wel ( n id one We 
e he ‘ legally spoken 
S flict I Le ) Where there 
n ( n of a will, 
’ line Yr en 
\ Ve VOT¢ ~P esum 
\ n n oO In thi 
( n 
ntion ‘| ( tion 
I ( } \I Vidal t 
sent ( wa he 
indn hda 1 am doubt 
I I nd ( mm 
Q } t I] eT. | n 
I \ there But 
Du ] duct 
lave remen 
ed ‘ thre \ patents 
: fact, \ O 
\W t \ iad obvio 
| \\ ‘ 4 O \ ” 
ere hy 
\ et O ' 
neen 
N | \ | 
1\ itt 
\ : " in 
y T need ( " t ( mn 
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} 
pli 


"at is 


the 


very certainly the 
1 to Miss Vidal. 
that the 


only thing 
think 
would decide tl 
t also to have the instructions: b 
that I any means sure. 
\s regards the patents, however, the case is 
different. 


Personally | 


It likely court lat 


~-he ough it 


even ot am not by 


rer 
Very 


t] 


I am emphatically of opinion 


hat the be quest of the pres¢ ription does not 
cover them. Patents, you will observe, 
ire not taken out under Guernsey law, but 
British. The Royal Court would follow 
|: nglish de cisions, if there are any in point 


“So that all I am called upon to do is to 
direct you to send the prescription to Miss 
Vidal, after I have copied it, as my patents 
give me a right to do?” 


His 
Nic olle 


that 
‘Is it 


satisfaction manifest 
glanced at him inquiring 
your wish to be openly hostile?” 


What I 


is to get in first. I 


Was 


sO 


1 


ly. 
what I in 
am no expert; I 
I must find a syn- 
That will 
and I don’t want to find myself 


‘Hardly that. 
tend 


Want 


have next to no capital, 
to 1 
some time; 


<dlicate un my patent. take 
forestalled.” 

‘If you keep back this paper for a day 
might money selling 
Smith Street premises to Quigley.” 


I 
shook his head. “I shall 


two you raise by 


your 


Avmon want 





them myself. Small though the shop is, it 
izht to be large enou to set up out 
plant—at least, at firs Chere is no doubt 
that Uncle Pierre used it for his mai 
facture If I sell that I must buy some 
ner place 634 
“As regards putting up the money, I ex 
pect I could get you the necessary backing, 
without ing out of the island to find F 
uid Nicolle th full sut you mus 
( pared » fight QO ( You mus 
emembe that he will d n you if he I 
nd he has hold on a 1d many m 
( ( 1 ita ! S 
var I don’t want to exaggerate 
n el \ n 1 i you irt >» Tul 
t) thin vithout I vou will probably 
find \ ipa I m. I suppose you 
kn that Quigley wants to marry Miss 
Vidal 
| s ta \ \ S 7% nyone wh 
( them togethe 
Ch law nodded ‘He is quite cap 
: fF he win 1 the best melodrama 
t | vin id fat] out of 
‘1 he ' VAN 
\\] Ti ked \vn n 
| n ! n the lady’s part 
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*“ The 


re 


two 


kind you 


+ 
tii 


here’s a 








Ww ho 


absorbed in 


marked 


see at \M 


Casi 


stood there were 


for 


one another 


T 


G 


the moment 


Nicolle’s eye met 
yoment, then w 

If anything 
overnment W1l 
\vmon. shrugge 
s prudent,’ 





completely 


e~ ; ane 
—p. 955 
( d ‘ 
OS n at 
d \I Vik 
a Cats 
have ind 
Il am 
mm, f ) 
\ [ k » 








if intention—well, 1 


ht one vith me from 
here M lobby has a 
tT 1 do well You can de 
rT 
) ! Le | 
1 pass into no other hands 
mine until it reaches Miss 
eemed sunk in thought 
Phen he said ‘If it comes 


knew old 


vell; and I guaranter that he 
ve burnt h secret. than 
1 nto Qu rlev’s hands.” 
knew Quigl , 
ed in Guernsey about a 
ed He hated him I 


Muriers was 


To odes held 


pi 
k to the fam (And that 
na drawer and took out a 


peaking, the 


family portraits up at the 


vou left I oh ited up the 
) rreat-uncle wrote to me 

( e to look at it?” 
m him with cagerness a 
vied uy half a sheet 

\ Tr 1 lime 
Hang clomers, say 
ye kind of undertak 
le’s ft Y the time 
mt do not alway emem 
n Will searcn and 
| nd n n W 1] he n 
PIERRE DULA 

\ n 1) when he 


t the adittere e between 
1 th n t exquisitely 

: ! vid Nicoll 
| nnot read It look tke 
I il s | ( ( Nel 

n \ nvn had ever 

Sarl II 1 not write 

efore t mpletion of 


ould per 
sund him 


sen 


no 


ite. 


et an eemed to be suffe 
blood to the ead He 
] ld with a look 
! and excite 
2. 8 
1 1 n nsible 
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splutte red 


What I an 1s, 


well what he meaas by 


“Sark i’ yh ‘Sark, of course ! 
that I 
Sark 


Why, of course! me 
know quite 
I know 


Hle al 


hat 


where to look for the things! ” 
ypped the paper and snatched his 
he hardly knew what he was about 


his 


Was 





» wn ag 
Let me see he 
“the 


wasn't 


hand over 


h my 


passe 1 


his eves camera! | to fet 
[? O84 an 


I have been! Look out for me back in about 


camera, 1elp, what 


ass 


an hour’s time! ” 

Before Nicolle could reply he had dashed 
from the room and the house, and could 
be seen to snatch his hired bicycle from 


where it leaned against the wall, to msunt 
and disappear from view, riding as if to 


t 


itch the boat 


CHAPTER XX 
Treasure Trove 
ANTI 
ner 


burst 


MICHELLE 
cake-mixing in 
headlong 


iooked up from 

amazement as hi 
into the house. He 
not enter the kitchen, but she heard him 
running up to his Aftei 
ped her floury 
nds and toiled up after him, thinking he 
must be 1] As she entered 


room as if pursued. 


® moment's hesitation she wi 


she saw the 


\vmon busily throwing the 
If ever an idiot lived in Guernsey it is 
‘And 


hand yeste 


spluttered. 


I actually had the clue in my 


day before ying off on that wild goose 
Vase he chapel! I said that if we had 
lad any sense we should have opened thes« 
| ires at the back vet even then | 
neve did rr 

\ ke he was f ng in his pocket 
{ he adjustable tool he alwavs carried, 
nd fittir small rad | the handle 
Phen he picked up the three engravings 
ind carried them to the table, where he laid 
them, glass downwards. The black wooden 
moulding in which they were encased had 


kness behind the glass of a good half 


the thin strip of wood which 


men; vet 


racked them was in cach of the three flush 


with the back of the frame, so that no brads 
could b used to hold n place \ sheet 
f k brown paper neatly pasted over 
made this omission not very noticeable until 
one examined m closely \ymon 
loosened a_corne the one nearest his 
hand: it was the town church picture, as it 
happened, He pulled gently, and the paper, 
backed by a piece of stout holland, came 
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1\V ring \ t the thin slice 

of wood waicnh ft i act 

ly j i tp} ed }> ‘ rT VelTloOw 

k, just like the « ype in which rr 
will had been en 1 

Jove, there 2s mething he ! \un 
did he never tell you I is habit I iad 
things like this 

“No. He nev told me Sut n | 
see th s, 1 do n t saving lat th 
thre little print ( more valuable than 
{ had any ica i | it | as not to 
rid o m when | vas ne 

He must av ver mad,” m n ea 
Aymon as he loosened t package in on 
oll-silk and fted it it t ntained 
thick lawver’s d iment folded in two, and 
engrossed on tl vith the name of 
Georges Dul 

G ges ! ( ited Fante Miche 
“Cy res w mn my fat 
father. It looks like lease of Granve de 


960 


I Is ( 
eC Ve | < 
ent en ’ ) 
\ ( it 
\ Littl iked 
ac ke off ’ 
l ( 1 \ ian 


“ 
icw WV 
¢ | 
cle 
} 
soon ( 
na 
} n 
n 
’ H 
' 
\ 
} 
\ 
\\ 1 
ia 
\ t 
\T¢ ! 
mer n < 
\ 
\\ ( \ t 
1 \\ 
} ie-\ 
n 
] lw . 





“Help me up--let me see everything. I 
m quite strong now,” said she vivaciously 
It was only the th mucht that, after all, it 
be grant 1 me to dte i lL was ‘xe mn, 
no 

n the room next to this on God is 
rood My heart's desire. ...” Her 

s trembled, but she mn led herself 





a glass 
for you, then you shall hear all,” 


“Can I trust you to lie still while 


] am just going downstairs fot 





1 gone 
Sh wed » at him with a wonderful 
It Wa to her so rlorious to have 

to tend her weakne lle was soon 

k with the very nec stimulant. 
Guernse ne buys one’s wine | spirits 
\ ee Phen le crep ick to her seat 
e table, and Avmon showed her what 


Peter-in-the Wood. 


acknowledgment on the 


id found behind St. 


Jean J] mde that the family portraits 
Clos des Muriers were ( yperty of 
Vauxlaurens, and tha ec Was pré 








| » ke p iem | ( ent, and to 
en vi yn demand 
) ( q e clea 1 We ire 
erned ; an t deed of is genuine 
| lan here Lvs n ret 
' | n () ry t fi ht Lhe 
que VCC em laughed 
n “An fo e fina ITprise 
kK | nd behind St. A\poltline! 
i ) ‘ en <-1 es, risp 
( 1 Live Value 1 hun lred 
Ss; an ‘ I re ea \ ] vi 
\\ it ( A { 1 ) 1 the 
P ID 1 pe rut neve | 
H 1 no ink sunt I 
ny I ¢ dea 
Yo ‘ talist, ‘ \ymon 
tant vful ‘Het I think, 
( iy 1 rat ire 1} 
| 1] in 11 he ( n 
Id, w | irn utumn 
es whi] hold , | et back 
\ le as t I 1 | row him 
cumen ind ask v we stand 
CHAPTER XXI 
By the Sea 
r vas a bewil ier’ | \vi tT who emerged 
from Mr. Nicolle’s of towards sunset 
that eve n The d < ly morn 
w 1 given ( » an evening of bril 
wt. Ua Cornet glowed rl n 
ock, and Sark lay purpl vd 1s 
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his bicycle slipped through the streets which 
intervened 


{ 


between himself and the sea- 
mnt 


h the whole world as he 


He felt as thoug 
had known it had suffered a sea-change into 
something rich and strange. Truly, indeed, 
had Oriane when she said that in 
Guernse 


spoken 
everything was condensed. 

He was bound for the Duke of Normandy. 
Only the ' 


kept him away until so late. 


affairs had 

The thought 
of Yvonne as he had last seen her, stand- 
ing in the soft 


urgency of his own 


gloom of the desecrated 


chapel with Quigley, had been with him 
all day, and he felt that something had 
got to be done about it. In vain he told 
himself that he hardly knew the girl, had 
seen her only a few minutes; he knew he 
had to save her if he Who 
Quigley that he should be sultan of the 
island? That he should be allowed to 
where he Aymon thought 
of Nicolle’s hint man was neither 
so rich nor so prosperous as was generally 
and he thought also of the resi- 
Clos des Muriers 
doubtful yet so pronounced, 


could. was 


would ? 


choose 


that the 


bx lieved: 


dents up there at men 


of a type so 
who played no tennis, nor croquet, nor any- 
ladies took part, 


constantly to be found in the 


thing else in which the 


but were 


billiard-room or the restaurant. When 
Manby showed him over the club, his in- 


terest in it as his old family place had made 
bservant, and he had noted 
marked “Private. No 
It seemed to him likely that 
Nicolle’s suspicions were correct, and that 


him unusually « 


one ol more doors 


\dmittance. 


there was gambling going on, contrary to 


the island law. 
So far had he reached in thought, when 


he found himself on the steps of the hotel. 


Relton was standing there, gracious and 


distinguished as usual. His news, however, 
was disappointing. Mr. Quigley, Mr. 
Gilray, Miss Grant and Miss Langlois had 
eone off in Mr. Quigley’s car, immediately 
after the conclusion of Miss 


lessons, to the golf-course at L’An- 


Langlois’ 
private 
cresse, with the idea of playing a foursome 
until eight 
there was no dance that night. 


and not returning to dinner 
o'clock, a 
disappointed. He 
could not in Peter Port. 


\Mountine his bicycle in a fume, he set off 


Ayvmon_ was. bitterly 


wait two hours 
southward and expended some of his ill- 


temper in pushing his machine up the cruel 


ascent of Hauteville. 
As soon as he 
et off to ride furiously, keeping as near the 


was on level ground he 
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coast a thie 1d perl in him was Imost \ hapec 
thir for exercise, an nstead of makin mwwed ( n 
lor (4, n t bee ( nt m and o1 1 | ! 
lon Forest Ro leavin t present ! © 4 
for the Rue d’kel nd later the Chemin eocal | n 
du Roi, and om last Plein i and ra 
Point ol discove 1 
There one tands at the ultimate limit elf in speculation ; to t 1 yn 
of land \s one gazes west there nothing he was there to me \ t O 
between oneself and America | ( 
In the o] ry of inset the whole ocean nee the en 1 ( 
seemed to. flame \ considerable ca Wi engarved \\ " \ | was! ( 
running, with a keen ring wind, and the ‘ rst \ 2) 
bursting of the wave led all the air wit t ai date 
mighty sound ! nut \ ( 
Isle of contr: y ( aq this be the ame () m I I 
Guernsey which one s« m eastward—the " p 
whole face ‘ t} ( nt ar ma t nd on t tt ' 
la hous water-wheel itor image 1 oh ‘ ( \ 
ot m i. n commercial prosperity \liche! 
\vmon ki this roe promonto like I 
the palm of | hand H dismounted ct I I 
hid his n ne behu me brambl and I I 
b in to pinnae f ck wl | 
feet were lave | ( n eamil ‘ ’ { 
It nN elicate pink mae! 
purple of the tl ! vercrept \ 
prostrate ) re mn Vale en 
on which to ark ) 
Phere wa I ‘ ‘ ( ( I 
ten curl | ‘ ne 
ot cl ‘ \ n 
went | ! I ble n ( ‘ ( 
ntouched ( ed hh ¢ ned \ 1 ! I | 
\\ | mit ¥% ( ni t 
problem f n f he dow () f 
_ eas ‘ ein , Se ov op ; 
weal , ve he w 
4 re 1] ‘ 
He \ Ke t ie na 1 I 
Reus it - : ; ¢ lone} \ 
rl n } 1, Sat acess ‘ 
VN I v Tar t Iver -flecke , 
nder a dull t He \ \ 
n I I ‘ t | 1 | n | 
chill F ’ " 
| rin ‘ ‘ ha | t 1 { ‘ 
of t] | , ] ' nec} ' 
l f I rhe mie () : 
is Miss Vidal ly turned it and de M 
ended I eat ] I It ' 
‘ ind f expectil I t 7 
In the cold | that mi f t 
look which al ( is ant I t ‘ 
She vore a lor ( t nd bl k f tt t ( 
wer vrapped a ¢ her that the shar \ n \ 


Ae) 











oie . 
don't want to hurt you, mother. 
Drop that quietly,” he said “—p. 965 


Norman Suteli, 
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slipped down from his perch, and stole as what I have seen about you 
silently as he could up behind her, taking © glass of the future.” 
advantage of rocks and bushes, until he was { will not come. You have 
near enough to hear what passed between — tell m I do not be 
the two. ent me any message | you 
Anne went as far as the hesitating outline And you do not. bel 
of the circle which once surrounded the _ thing as, for example, 
Chevauchel. There she stopped as 1 some Vauxlaurens is head over ¢ 
barrier fenced her off, the pretty girl who dances. He 
‘Come here,” she cried peevishly. “What for a thing so pale and c 
- are you standing all that way off for? 1 what a little fool you are! 
cannot hear what you say!” eded in .weaving a gs] 
She spoke in the patois, and was answered man of the island, you think 
in the same tongue. “We can hear each sistible! Can you not be cont 
other quite well like this. You tell me Mark me, you are not for all 
you have a message for me. Speak it and like something warmer and 
be gone.” No other man will ever ] 
Anne shook her fist. “Proud slut!” said his heart over you as tl 
she. “You think yourself so powerful, but other respects so clever, hat 
you will come to ruin! If you will not “Anne, if you have not 
have Quigley on the fair, hono rable ter: me, you can go.” 
he offers—then he will have you on his own “Come to me—come |} 
terms. Mark that! Mark that!” you something worth hi 
The girl’s clear laugh of scorn sounded “T will not come. I 
confidently through the scented dusk. until you have gone.” 
“T tell you, Anne, as I have told him, The old creat 
it is of no use to threaten me!” “Weill se l 
“He will turn you and your father out from her pocket. “At 
to beg your bread ! fine car of your ‘ 
“We shall not beg We can work!” slash the tyres that vou will 
“Yes, yes! I know all about it! I know here as long as I wish to k 
what is in your heart! You think this brandished the blade in t 
young adventurer is coming to your rescue— Aymon perceived that sh« 
this boy that boasts himself a Vauxlaurens! said. He perceived 
Well, then, I tell you that you are wrong! moved by the threat She mad 
The boy hates you! He is vour enemy— and was visibly hesitatir 
he is against you all the time! He has found “Will you obey 
the secret that belongs to you, but he its and come to me?” sct 
plotting so that you get no good of it! You had worded — the q 
are thinking that your father will set up Oriane stiffened. 
as a perfumer and make the wondrous “Tf vou cut the 
Sarnian Bouquet! I tell you no! Not if have to pay f 
Vauxlaurens can prevent it! He wa t lefiantly. 
up all this afternoon with André Nicolle, “Ah, no, no, dearie! D 
and they have found a way to thwart vou! that old Anne can alwe 
Come here! Come here to me—out of that at once At tl moment 
place where you have taken refugs os my chimney corn ( 
“Come to me, Ann I am not hindering passers-by Who « 
you " heen her Everyone kn 
The old thing uttered a scream of rage. with things you 
“Well, you know that I cannot come there will not take vow 
No! No! If you want 1 ear of the way and with an evil cl 
Vauxlaurens h; got thi etter of vou. made for the 1 
you must come to me C ome now and where the F; aioe 
listen to reason lave n kept n word “You shoul 
| { | 
ou it ! 1 
| | ! I f 
Thiet then ¢ t I ‘ t 








ripping firmly the wrist of the hand that 
eld the knife. 

‘I don’t want to hurt you, mother. Drop 

that quietly,’ he aid. 

CHAPTER XXII 
Strife and Peace 

NNE turned towards him a face so 
dark with evil that he declared he 
always subsequently found it easy to 
believe in demoniac possession. He was 
the one creature in the world who had 
nower to move this old woman to any lack 
ft self possession. Perhaps it was his com- 


f her pretended 


of that 


nlete disregard o powers, 


perhaps it was the working old, 
passion had 


She elared up into his face, cool 


miserable which wrecked her 
girlhood, 


and contemptuous in the gathering shadows, 





and Away, away, Gérard 


gasped huskily 














| le Seigneur Lie still in thy grave, thou 
| wretch ! ” 
“Anne Bougourd, let me warn you, don’t 
talk nonsense. You know who I am well 
ugh; but when you want to say injurious 
s about me, you had better not scream 
) out at the top ot your voice, Come 
) VY, It 1s gettin late time all old ladies 
vere at home March! He moved back 
i wards the road, his hand gripping her 
e um so firmly that she obeyed willy-nilly. 
. “My knife! My knife! t panted, 
“It is in my pocket. T will call upon 
uu to-morrow some time and bring it with 
Just now it i afer where it is.” 
She writhed in his grasp with a sudden 
xertion of what seemed like super-human 
trength, seeking to plun hand in his 
ket He w: obliged to e considerable 
ce to hold her. 
Take care, he warned her coolly 
N You mig et hurt if uo try on any 
5 ricks with mx \ ft for vour devil and 
vou! Yo V¢ no power ovet ( and you 
At his words the aged body seemed _ to 
( lapse like a pric ked balloon, \ll her 
| eight hung on his arm. 
B) “Neither can you take me n with a 
id i uld’s trick like that hye ded “Come 
‘ long now, I’ve no time to waste 
50 saving, he marche her awav, some 
nsiderable distance up the road. Soon she 
found her toneue and be n to curse him 
“Save your breath,” he WiVi d her, No 
tse will stick to one who wishes you no 
. T wish you none. If I were still 
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seigneur, I would help you; but I tell you 


plainly that I would make it my business 
to see that you behaved yourself. Now, 
good evening. I am going to watch you 
out of sight.” 

Half muttering, half sobbing, she turned 


away trom him and began to stumble away 
At a safe distance she turned 
bin Look to You 


up the road. 


and shrieked out yourself ! 


think I cannot hurt you, but I can! And 
never doubt that I will, too!” 
He neither moved nor answered, but 


Then he strolled 
but he had to fetch 


watched her out of sight. 
hack—most unwillingly- 
his 

Miss Vidal stood beside the Fauntleroy, 
drawing on her gloves. *You!” i 
“Why, how came you 


bic VC le. 
she said 
in a surprised voice. 


here ai 


“Mooning round,” he answered quietly, 
‘among my old haunts. I wanted to go 
and see the sea-birds nesting, but instead 
I fell asleep. Hope you'll excuse my inter- 
ference, but she really had a knife, and 


looked quite capable of slashing your tyres.” 


Thank vou very much,” she said, her 


nervousness, as 


manner betraying evident 
was natural in view of the probability of his 


having overheard the entire conversation. 


“May I have the pleasure of giving you a 
lift : 

Thanks, but I have my bicycle here 
somewhere.” He turned off to the bushes 
where he had left it and wheeled it out 


into the road. “Are you afraid to go home 








alone: ” he asked. 

Oh, no, thank vou.” She hesitated a 
long time as if she badly wanted to say 
omething, but his aloof chilliness was too 
much for her. Good-bye,” said she; “I 
am really very grateful to you.” 

On the contrary,” he replied, going to 

ut the door of the car when she had got 
in, I feel that | owe you an apology. I 
have been eavesdropping, but I felt uneasy 
at leaviny vou in such a solitary place alone 
with her I need hardly say that I shall 
foreet all I heard.” 

She started the engine in a hurry, and her 
reply was not audible. 

He stood looking after her with an un- 
comfortable consciousness of being somehow 
in the wrong She left him with food for 
tho 

Anne Bougourd was in Quigley’s employ ; 
he was, in fact, Quigley’s spy It was he 


to lay hands upon 
reason for such 


who had been so anxious 


lost documents, and the 


the 
evident, since the title-deeds of 


anxiety Was 
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e-des-Fées, the declaration of Avmen’ 


(,rans 
owne! hip of the portraits, and the pertume 
which 1 


recipe itx« , were 3 nin 


- 
> 


conhdencs 


nothing miraculous in her knowledge That 
he should couch it in mystic language wi 
the most natural thin in the world If 
only Anne, with her keen intelligence, had 
not been present when she delivered it, 
nobody but himself and his aunt would have 
been the wiser 

He chuckled a bit a e th ht how ( 
had outwitted Anne She was certain that 
the old chapel must be the meaning ot the 
reference to Apolline It is almost certain 
that she did no ven kn ft the existenc 
of the picture, whicl ld Colette had de 
scribed as she had dor ( formeriv. seen 
t n the in I in a chest he 
had ftound it 

He ran over the the dog rere} 
he T le 

Between the wl n ot tl Wit 

Well, there it \ ere it would b 
to-morrow! When } Vi il reached hor 
that evenin: \\ d find the lawve 
letter, enclosing her | Would Anne 


know that she had received it Anne | 


certainly a nt f m kind \ 
brought her information nd if Anne knew 
t then ) | \ | Kn VW Wt ft Ik it 
homewat n the lovelin f e lingerir 
\Mlay twil t, he mnderes ill 

But the mere ( t homeware 
t} t he t I ‘ t} | tho 
toan ( ple int nnet (,rangve-« 
Kées was | wn—t ! pom Sm 
Street was | n. | een hundred poun 
“ ld n e iwi credit in. thre 
bank 

Nicoll a , ' llowin d 
t , . la 7 tl 

\yme \ ( f e, there was n 
nuch d t ‘ n keveryvthir 
Va | n ! } ! ne bh ne 
immed up trumy he was able t 
tore the Ov} \loy ‘ ’ - 
ometime call ! hie \ ] 
ontent to | C] ‘ \lar 

ble | in ft nader \ ‘ ( YVvonr 
would ever « en r ‘ nd live 
uch a place as the Grange ind began t 
fancy what he would do in the Wa 
improvement ind how the portraits woul 


kk hanging in 
tl fit floo 
\n then ( I 
( n 
{ all i ‘ 
Fo e fir 
ne as arrogar 
ll and lonel 
Jueht he t 
nt Had o 
have then 
tl nel] in | t 
vel that ole 
‘ — 
nN 
ved 
\ thre en 
eile thre I 
int | pl 
nee \ 
turnec \ t 
ipon ‘ 
we turne 
I} cot 
vit n a 
| n KI 


) n 
toh 
| Valtne I 
en \ 
' an i 
‘ I t 
xen and be 
nppocared Hy 
en n 
pou ne 
| 
I mornit 
Doe I 
\ W 
one 1) not 





You 


crucitix to hold 


ce, Anne 


very powertul ; but she 


wild never prevail against that.” 
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Quigley had lent for the occasion of the pic- 


nic. Kelton and the head waiter were busy 


packing in the luncheon, and the members 


No,” said Aymon quietly, ot the party were all assembling, with the 
ver prevail against that. exception of the Vidals, father and daughter, 
Something swe led in his throat. Partly who were to be picked up on the Way. 

} ( tol 
ind partly from 
t ins 1 re 

se. he t dow! 

n I I ! ) 

h st | e the 

nd ered oh 
He COMsc to 
ec a rp ny 
6 onnected in 
\ 1 Miss 
She had en 
Cole | 1, She 
s the ole \ an 
learned to 
white © 
nst Ann kk 
< very 
(’ na I she 
A bs 
‘ ’ 1] 
te not been 
; aa 
Rune Lhe had 
nted 
entire h 
I n 
l l inte ‘ 
lettins 
wo h eased 
x4 ld n 
father to cart a ** He and Oriane had vanished in the 
S e. he cute mist which at that moment rolled 
Con ta past in an increasing volume” 
he , nd p. 970 
} f hi« 
5 I the flicker Vauxlaurens had cycled down in order 
m | Ketched mile upon the — to start with the rest, and stood now in talk 
I ( little face nk at last into with Yvonne, whom he had never before 
: ila peace seen in what he described to her amusement 
as “beach kit.” 
“Well,” he defended himself, “if we were 
CHAPTER XXill in a Swiss hotel I'd call it climbing kit. 
Anvhow, it’s the sort of thing one longs to 
non Fog wear always—something in which you can 
HE sun n Peter Port and do as you like, and you don't particularly 
pon all the « ern shore of the Not mind even if you get wet through.” 
in isl Before tl ‘ the Duke ‘Clothes,’ ~ observed — she profoundly, 
p nanc { the luxuri car. a re much more sensible than they used to 
banc on which Horace b 
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“And much prettt 
conviction, “Unk 


wsant, 
“Oh, you re t ) 


world,” said Ay n 





1s S 1 
CC = | n 
rel | ‘ 
he'< what } 

real Ss! rt ! 

to keep he Pp CS am 

le 

Mi Qui ley a 
bold “Besides, « 

Tt you, you have 

you 


‘Another ” Gilra 
has about twel 
wearing outside th 
Your angel side ot 


Yout 


young side, or 
turies old and so w 

me beat P 
The little cat ti 


tered G \\ 
ther the « } 

H man S] 
the « ple 1 | 


hen 
har 
en 
an 


he d 
IT) 
iI 

} 
ner 

i re 
Wt 
rn 

r litt 
on 

hat 1 


wh 
“Oh. 





Ouigley looked heavy and sombre 
Juig le} b 


morning. His 


feculy 


manner, however, was 


caim and debonall 
the 
then surveyed the company. 
“Permit me to 


he suavely ; 


ne made his Way to 


arrange my guests,” 


and Gilray with joy saw 


laurens penned in a cornet 


Blatt, though his triumph vanished when 
he found that his own position was no 
betiel 

| It was Yvonne whom the great man de 
lighted to honour His homage was ob- 
vious; too obvious, Aymon thought. 

] Yvonne was looking so astonishingly 
nrettv that dav—her eves so soft, her hai 


so bewitching under her cunning little hat, 





f no particular shape, but with an irre 
sistible curve, framing her face which 
ys looked to him as though drawn in 
etal 
It took very little time for the powerful 
engines ol their car to negotiate the fear 
hairpin bend of road above Trinity 
S ire nad t reach the door of that house 
f ma in Haute le which turns its 
I] side he road, its open, loving face 
r the cea 


aqayv, and 











traint between the 

at man and his manager, not to speak 

his mat ( daughtet Oriane wore a 

nitted of horizon blue—just the colour 

f the uniforms of he French troops. 
\ m thought | easily she could melt 

he an 2 t he so. de sired. As 
\ he seemed to him part and parcel 
the spirit of Sarnia 

Quigley hardly seemed to notice her. He 

nvuvred, however, tl she should sit 

ediately behind himself and Yvonne, 
th the vapid voune Luigi Canziane as 
panion 

This py ( n » \ disconcert 
Miss Vidal Avmon was able to see that 
she was conversing with the voung Ttalian 

| f more iously than he had ever 
ne with } el 

Meanwt ( it eemed to him as if some 
nchantment ome wraith of misfortune, 
Were creeping between his eves and the sun 
cht. 

“Is ther n to le n ¢ lipse said 

to Mabel Grant, who behind him 

Phe sky rt wishy ashy, just as it does 

t] IM Is ¢ lipsed.” 

As he spoke they eained the highest point 
ithe road, f{ 1 which the uth of the 
sland be nes visible, and the answer to 
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that 
per- 
Talking easily, 


ar, mounted, and 
said 


Vaux 


behind Madame 


\vmon 
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his question stared him in the face. 
sea fog was rolling in. 
There was a loud chorus of exclamations, 


questions, comments. The phenomenon has 


been too magnificently described by Wictor 
Hugo in his ‘‘ Travailleurs de la Mer’’ to 
need 


many words, 


Over the intense blue of the sea it seemed 


an ael ial 
smiled 


to be drawn like 
\bove it the sun 


height above the 


coverlet. 
down—its whole 


sea level was only about 
forty feet: but for 


surface of the 
penetrable. 
“Now this is a 
Quigley. “I 
do.” 
i 
Manby. 


anything moving on the 


water it was absolutely im 


bit of 


bad 
what we 


said 
bette 


luck,” 
had 


wonder 


safe to cross the causeway?” asked 


“What do vou say, Vidal?” asked 
Quigley 

“Unless it clears, it is not much use to 
make the attempt,” replied Vidal. “Vaux 


laurens, what say you? You are a native.” 


Ayvmon shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt may all roll sometimes does: 
but, on the other hand, it may grow thicker, 
and know 


off, it 
vou this end of the causeway is 
quite broken away. One steers by the sight 
the distance. It would be 
possible to get walk in a 
tion. Of 
need to get across, 
Could find my 


vou 


of it in quite 
lost and wrong 
dire: course, if 


I'd 
all 
what 
There’s nothing to see 
splendid 
couldn't see 


there were 


try it like a 


any 
shot. 
way right; but 
use would it 
Lihou; it is 


and if 


when 
be ? 
the 
you 


were acTOSS, 


on 


view you go for; 


a thing 
There was a good deal of discussion, and 


then Oriane leaned forward and spoke t 
Quigley. 


O 


“Were we not going to the haunted house 
for , asked. “J 


instead. 


tea?” she suggest that we 


Then, if the 
clears, we might go on to Lihou later.” 
‘But we should have missed the tide?” 


go there now 


Tog 


“True. I fear we must give Lihou 
mi tor to-day,” said Tidal; “but if Mr. 


Ouigley agrees, I would advise that we 20, 


as Oriane proposes, to the Maison Visionnés 


for lunch, and later, either to Pleinmont 
Point or to the Creux des Fées.” 

‘The haunted house would look weird 
in this fog!” cried Mabel Grant eagerly. 

Many voices cried out that they had never 
een the Creux des Feées, and, after more 
talk, their route wa changed, and they 
drove alone a grassy, heathery lane, as 
near as one can come to the curious little 
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building made famous | a great man’s __ to split, curl up, and 
imagination then 1 ame drifti ) ly 
The 1 t was not id nor clinging, tor placable 
there was » hitth r it ¢ ve then heads, Dont get | t \ 
as they stood at the ill um it, tha the pal howed n 
sun permeated it an ide it like pearl or wandering off in « | 
opa \\ m had n t M 
It w howeve tl en h for them Blatt, \ ith wl 
not to be able er ( Mery tla te hen, to ! ani 
until the were ‘ » i ra nd \ nne 
During tl he Government used it peer wRoomiIn I 
a look t, and ft it purpo emoved The next momen | \ 
ts red gable I na fed it fla Thi it ni nh de DD 
nas ) pletely t ( { tippearance, a | NOPOZzle I 
aiso the board n ( ) wo \ n en tha 
aow wh n tl read out lke here ! ne ( I I t 
vellow eve hen ( ‘ ta lamp ( 1 } ent } ‘ j 
within \ 0) ke 
rhe part eagerly exat face, and her eve hi 
ining | in I I did \ or H ! n kable hat ! 
befo 1} he « na } pose Ile 4 eLye () 
have en e built uy the | nd he I 
( erge ‘ pert Vv blind nite 
n the se ( ete 
Phere I n par Tle te } 
he flowe I n en } \\ 
ou the breakit ‘ t I ( j et ( P 
In a « plete de they unpacked the ne 
hampers a n ‘ In ' Pleir I P 
they co ha ‘ nthe ' 1) e think he 
better lh ! te ( 1 n el } pres 
+} ) p ’ ‘ hit t ntior 
that in a { in ; ? 7 Ba aes al 
now _ the ded th ; —_ 
tourist nd cone | f ~~ - Ma ( 
ha hat e that O 
I nd ink, wa he tur t 
ene () I r n of the a ‘ pat } 1 
the t | ho lives ‘ to tel 
n the } \ r +} even In p . 
f Gaultier « » Ss honest } ‘ ” : shat 
} ive } ' ‘ 4 ‘ (y ' . } . 
man } { \ I 1e'¢ | n 1 
; nr } we ?? ‘ P } 4 
| nd he ! of |} nt a) ha 
The den } } f toy ent 
ne minute t nothe \t times it seemed ( 
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THINGS IH4T MATTER 


by Kev Arthur Pringle 


The Dangers 
of ‘‘Shop”’ 











HOEVER we are 


\ wl 


and no mattet 


’ 





lat our yn, “shop” is a 


occupath 


} 


real danger to us all. It mav be 


} ] 


the means of our living, the task to which 


ircumstances bind us, day in and dav out: 


it may be a congenial hobby to which 
ve eagerly devote ourselves In either 
ase the danger is the same—the danger of 


oming pa 
end outlool 


na KN. 


chial and restricted in temper 


An Age of Specialism 
We label this person “broad” that 


stop to 


and 
seldom 


son “narrow but we 


» triumph it nowadays, for 


nk what 





the average man to achirve even a fait 
degree of broadness. It is often said that 
sis an age of specialism; and it is more 
ily true than we realize. For it not only 
pplies to certain eminent doctors and 
entists and scholars, and other exception 
placed men; it is one of the tragic 
essit the rank and file. Frederic 
Harrison used to say that in these days 
every bio has to stick to his own 
ye; and, | mrists Or not, this is true 
us all Wi ll have our own job, our 
vn definitely prescribed line, and woe 
etide us if we fail in concentration or 
ndustry 


One Man, One Job 


Thoughtful observers of modern industrial 





see the perils of demoraliz- 

; | n are tryin ngenioas experi 
ents in 1umanization ” and variety; but, 

| said and done, “one man, one job” must 





ribe the lot of the eat majority. And, 
nN many cast hat job, what lack of 
Nterest and diversity ' It is all very well 
denounce the prevalent craze for “excite 
nt and pleasure ) he denouncing 
ould iten « more effective if it were 
e informed and Ipathe ( Think of 
industrial “ microbe to which so many 
vorker have to tick dav after day 
Nute parts of machines and manufactures 





of every description—can you wonder that 
they want to “burst out” in some way or 
other ? 
One whimsical instance will drive this 
home better than a page of dissertation. It 


concerns a Southern Railway official whose 
main duty is to clip tickets and answer ques- 
tions on the departure and destiny of trains, 
Such a man, of course, stands exposed not 
only to reasonable inquiries but to inquiries 


which, to 


put it mildly, are superfluous. 
One day this particular official had already, 
within a few minutes, assured several people 
that in order to get to Caterham they must 
hange at Purley; and, on the question 
the nth time, he let 


exclamation, “O God, 


repeated for 


vo with the 


being 
himself 
igs 


change at Purley 


Human Nature Cries for Scope 


Unless ur own circumstances are 
specially fortunate, we can at least sym 
pathize with that outburst. Human nature 
cries for scope and variety, and chafes 


against restriction; but, even though the 


millennium were to dawn 


problem ot 


to-morrow, we 
this 
For 
that, be ou 


ourselves faced with 
ble s 


should find 


nevita pecialization. 


we come back to the 


fact 
“shop” large or small, decorated or bald, 


distasteful, our shop it  re- 
life, 


concentration on 


‘ongenial © o! 


mains Proficiency, in any line of 


snells concentration; and 


to a large extent the 
There is no getting 


, 
of all trades, 


means 
negiect of othe 


away from that. mastel 
round, even in 


of none” holds g vod all 


sport Seldom, if ever, does a player ris 


to championship rank 


t 


who allows himsel 


to be seriously interested in any other game 
In our own way and degree, most of us are 
overed by Ruskin’s maxim, “The gift by 
which we are made narrow is the gift by 


which we are made great 


Such, then, is the fact ; and, unless we find 
of counteracting it, it 


time 


some way will easi 


spoil our lives and may In become 
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fatal. And this even when our work is far than most people imagir Whvy s] 
} 





e alway nummit a preact 


from distasteful or monotonous, Indeed, musician 


many ot the worst cas arise trom people wav talking I sern 


heir shop so congenial that they ooking for” them 


finding t 


grow more and more disinclined to come out persistently have his mind on_ price 
of it, until, at last, disinclination become voman make he ‘ 
mpossibilityv dithculty of obtainin 
On every hand there a melancholy ex Not only this 
amples of this It was said of a certain and, in most cases, unr . i 





actor, whose name a few vears ago was on ugainst our own immed nt t 
*s LIps, that he, literally, ‘died le we can give 


of” a part which he had plaved over ten their habitual directior 


thousand time Constant repetition had to a fresh line, our w d to 


worn a groove in his brain, which in the end We become stale 





became so deep as to cause mwono-mania, yncentration defeat { vn end \t 
the ultra specialism that means fatal ob very best, however 
session witl subject cultivate some hobb nt 
Ili, as ve ay, } I IS Of 

The Price of Fame thines that cenerally : \ 

Another notable case in point, though a book, a game, what 
happily, so far, without any similarly tragi 1s it is, in the re 
culmination, is furnished by Miss Ethel the first 
Smyth in a record of a conversation she narrowness: and 
once had with Kreisl« I have visited,” plain that it ( I es 


said the famous violinist, almost ever 


town in the world f ver 100.000 it The Compensations of Fantasy 


habitants: and, of them all, I know only the So much of eve 


railway station, the hotel and the concert mn this that i 
hall.” Miss Smyth goes on t iv. “Tex closer detail: ar 
claimed it was a hideous degrading life helped by a1 


why did he go on with it? He spoke of re decry. dihlels oneal ‘] oli 


lations to suy , tina ’ ises, amd so fantasy In ] 
on; an<d when J ittere 1 the German equiva mean, br ne " 
lent of ‘ Bosh,’ he plied, ‘Yes, you are realitv: if 





Incidentally tl an teresting side iM I McD ne « 
light on the 7 e of fame and supremacy; m , 
but, what is more to the present point t +} ve? ' , r)] Reine m me 
: I ! ’ l \ | I | ; 
is in essence our case ay we are what cell. @ ‘ 
ve are, there are man tl ings we must f ne < 


go without seeing, many experiences we venture; Milt 
must he mntent to f{ Meanwhile, the throned in heav 


pectre of an | ‘ hir narrowne n eartl Dan fixed 


r +} \ 41 
stare 1s n ne tace \\ t en » be nad tice 
done ibout t I ] t must meal j 1 t 
, , } 
a battl it i it v} with duc ) 1 Ita 


No Shop after Hours me a a a 
To begin with, there is the mple, vet all read 
important, rule that at all | ( ‘ 
sible, there shal] I p after hour fluence { tl dl \ \\ 
When vou shut vou pn, leave it. don’t nov i ¢ 
talk it or t t, me ( \ Vv about it t t when, t 
nor rejoice ove t or hours together, let refuece Db hosit M 
it be is hou tw U You may l » |a 1 
this a counsel of perfection: but, difficult ; men of drab ! 
it often is, it is much more compassabl e wh nake 

















eplash and culour and romance. Librarians 
distric believe, a signifi 

‘high life” at 
yme and romantic And 
whv not? Why deny to anyone the dis- 
wery that imagination can /roject us here, 


in poorel ts find, I 
yt demand for books about 


adventure abroad. 


there, and everywhere, often giving us fine 
compensation fot the things which fortune 
efuses to put into our hands? 
this point with a sensi- 
temperamentally 
but denied it 


Yet 


sntably said. perhaps, after all, by reading 
antably | ps, ¢g 


I once dis ussed 


endowed woman, 


tively 


for travel, because of 


hungry 
as she not unwat 


physical disability. 


and imagination, she had achieved more 
stimulating journeys, and had more really 
seen far-distant places, than many actual 
ravellers by whom these same places had 
heen more or less conventi mally “done.” 


It is a side of the matter worth reflecting 


Deliberate Cultivation of Hobbies 


In any case, having called reading and 
cination to our aid, we shall, if we are 
still further effect our escape from 
i te deliberate cultivation of the 
suit bbies to which T have already 
led I i leliberate ” because, in 
’ uses out of ten, it is not likelv to be 
v t Vise We must, as we = say, 
ke irselves”” take an interest in other 
gs | uur minds, no less than our 
lies, versatility is one of the great secrets 
health \nd sometimes the versatility is 
he better if it be extreme This is, pre 
mably, why Lord Brougham counselled 
lents of law to read Dante What could 
farthe from their beaten track ? How 
tter correct their professional dry-as-dust 
On the same principle, there are 
Gladstone’s “es ape s” to Homer and wood- 
pping and jam-making, all claiming their 
ire in his amazing vitality 
There ight to be no barrier that blocks 
n 1to us. The homely essence 
wed into a laundrywoman’s re 
nder to a district visitor who had ex 
ssed her sympathy with patronizing in 
tv: “I mav have to live Ay mv wash 
»; but, thank God, I need not live gz it.” 
That, one feels, is the final word 
I hope the way I have put it may have 
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helped to set in its proper perspective one of 
the chief problems that everyone has to face. 
The world being as it is, it would seem that 
the only way to get things done is for each 
f We 
are, as it were, players in a tremendous 
drama, in which our particular part must 
often appear disappointingly small and un- 
important. Little wonder if we sometimes 
want to change our réle for something more 
stimulating ! 


of us to concentrate on his own task. 


Beyond the Border-line 

But we have to reconcile ourselves to the 
are—even if we 
are among the happy few who have ample 
scope and self-expression 


fact that, no matter who we 


a large part of us 
must remain unused and undiscovered under 
If justice is to be 
done to our full possibilities, if we are ever 


our present conditions. 
to realize what we can do, life must continue 
into the great future. This problem, like 
others worth talking about, takes us 
the border-line. As things now 
we all of unfulfilled pro- 
phecies—-and who wants to put a full stop 
there? As William James used to say, it 
is a gallant and trustworthy feeling that 
throws upon eternity the responsibility of 


most 
bevond 
stand, are, us 


making good our onesidedness somehow or 
And that “making good ” will be all 
the more sure if, meanwhile, we keep our 


other. 


lives open to the wind and sun of present 
opportunity. 
<sJe 
The Quotation 
T want to know a butcher paints, 
1 baker rhymes for his pursuit; 
Candlestick-maker much acquaints 
His soul with song, or, haply mute, 
Blows out his brains upon the flute. 
BROWNING. 


<SJo 
THE PRAYER 


GOD, Thou art the Father of Him who 

came that we might have life, and have it 
abundantly. Yet He also said “ Narrow is the 
wav that leadeth unto life.” Help us to see that 
these are two sides of a great truth, and that, in 
our daily lives, seeming deprivation and lack 
of opportunity may be the pathway to fullness 
of life. Mav we, then, be of good heart, and 
do with our might whatever our hands find to do. 
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A Heat Wave 


T was durin the 
this country a 
At by 


first every 


the sun \n un 
heartily \fter a 
case with visitor 


there were so 


plaine d of the heat 


o hot s el 
advance of the 
the hea I ) 
rntes nt 
through the n 
yur s¢ il ne ( 
we Se 
i. 1 i iI t 
h yppin \gain 
tod 
I have cate 


to town | Lee a 
I took a | 

but me ) 
] nevil l t 
off to the | ( 
had tt 
me } 
1 ada j 


monstrably and not 




















+} 


dents he personally had witnessed during the 


nast W eek. 


However, we safely arrived at King’s 
Cross. I hadn't looked up the time-iable, 
but found the Flying Scotsman in the 
station. A friendly guard toid me it would 


ye all right for Scarborough, and found me 


an empty carriage. Thereatter the only in- 
dent to note was the summons to lunch, 
between chapters five and six of my book— 
and the change at York, for which | was 
thanktu , as 2 enabled me to Mspect 
York Minste1 A benevolent old gentleman 
was showing a party round, and I just had 
ficient time to see the crypt before hurry 
ing back to the station to catch the Scat 
horough train 
York sti k mea being a leisurely old 
empty of trathe and full of antiquity, 
ui would well repay a longer visit next 
ec. <Jo 
The Value of Climate 
It was hot at York, but on reaching Scat 
ih, to vy delight a fresh breeze from 
sea ‘ e new life and energy. 1 
not t ‘ limate influence my judg 
ent of a town too much, but the fact of the 
tter er beautiful a= place, I 
ply in enjoy its delights if the 
ite } < to render me sleepy all 
e time Some people, | know, choose a 
axing climate, as thes ay they Want to 
r © 2D { th ha ot a holiday 
to be able to do, to see, to enjoy without 
rt. So n 1 tound that Scarborough, 
en durit ’ it wave, was bracing, | 
tled down at peace ith the world, and 
repared to enjoy every ment of the time. 
l alwa ‘ t te town atter 
s absence with a ertain amount ot 
SC1VIN Places change or one’s ideas 
ange rl perlative be es the com 
nplace entrance on me ago 
es on Voar » | had a happy 
day at S } ind il e Was a 
un a in n y mind in 
<1n inotl Would it have 
inged S| d I be ppornted 
Se 
A Changed Plac 
Now § arl igh ha hanged with the 
neine veat I so nd, but IT can 
ne av that to 1 e critical eves 
has changed | the better To my own 
rsonal tistaction | an ay | enjoved 
three « " ot \ tay 3 I have not 


indeed “to 
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my own satisfaction” I say this, because as 


one grows older the stern fact cannot b 
ignored that one becomes more hard t 
move, more hard to please. The mere 
simple joy of living is the perquisite of 


youth, and, alas, is 


apt to depart with the 
It is, therefore, always 
a source of satistaction to be able to record 


t 


increasing years, 


that one has really enjoyed oneself. 
I have noted the fact—and ihen the horrid 


doubt invades my mind: was it just merely 
of as | write, 
the sky of London is leaden, and one feels 
that 


a matter of climate? 


To-day, 


trade is going down, war-clouds are 
g, and things never will be as good 


gatherin 


as in the good old days. If one could 
simply have a breath of Scarborough air 
would the very streets of London sing for 


jov? 
So 
The Sea, The Harbour, and 


hac 


Perhaps climate 
it. Bu 
not all 


1 something to do with 
it, on the whole, I feel sure that was 


the story. The sea, the harbour, the 


Spa—and those lovely gardens on the Souih 
Bay 1 feel sure they were not there on my 
last visit. How on earth do they get the 


flowers to grow on those cliffs near the sea? 


Scarborough is a beautiful piace, and to 


see that lovely bay shimmering in the sun 
light is to know that life is worth living 
after ail 

The Ca, the sands, the clitts, the gal 


<sSJo 


the Entertainments 





Now | am going to be absolutely frank 
In theory | like quiet spots, far from the 
madding crowd. I appreciate solitude—in 
reason. Bank Holidays leave me cold. But 
lL am going to contess that I never went 
off to the Yorkshire moors, nor sought the 
solitudes of the environs; I enjoyed the 
roughly and heartily the entertainments of 
Scarborough, [ went to as many as I could 


And ea 


I am inclinec 


h and every one were excellent 


1 to think that people living 


t rake 


a quiet lite sometimes a great mistake 
in choosing too quiet a place for a holiday. 
I kno Is Very heterodox to say this: 
ery common and vulgar and all that. But 
the fact remains that present-day people, 
especially women, get Immersed 1n the mul 
titude of little things till they lose all 
perspective Then they get away to a 
quiet place for a holiday. The first da: 
thev rest—as they should. After that they 
brood: just brood on their troubles, their 
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little their household worries, 


their servants, 


That sort of thing is 


problem 


lownricht bad. To 


quiet, secluded people in the country, to 


mothers of families immersed in the suburbs, 


to men whose minds are full of 


shop’ | 
would recommend a holiday at such a place 


as Scarborough. And go to the entertain 


ments. 
To me the mere sight of three or fou 
thousand people gathe read together, without 


flurry or fuss, listening to decent songs, was 


’ 


an enjoyment. To see th ne number of 
an evening under the hospital 





e roof of the 
Spa gardens listening to really fine musi 
Was an inspiration. | carry away the recol 
lection of that music and treasure it up in 
great, heated unmusical London as a source 


of yoy and stay and delight 


S, 


Sy? 
Church Life 


On Sunday I went to one of the churches. 


I had no knowledge of. the hurch ile of 


Scarborough and chose one of the churches 


haphazard [ believe there was a special 
conference on the following week that drew 


That may 


have accounted for the poor attendance at 


people to some other hurch 


this church on the cliff That was the one 
regret l carried away trom \ week-end 
at Scarborough: that there were not mort 
people at church I regretted it not just on 
abstract ground , but bec: e the service wa 


" 
really 


fine quiet. reverent. worshipft 


CONOMICAT king in these days of 
expensive coa a real problem in al 
country district here ga and ele 


tricity 15 not availa 


It to meet the eeds ot h that ome 
or tw od have been 1 n 
the marke ( ‘ n the ( 
fashioned, t nd inet ent st ‘ 
ot a past ene n ethin Ca 
p oO dat ind i 

The Stove ( Nave I na h } in 
creasingly n | ( f ntry 
cooking is the Be kl oO tove It 
is claimed that tl tove fundamental 
different from the oardina tove in that it 
is wickl The e burns | fiin 
tt 7 | n hat ] 


The sermon, too, was good—too good { 





h a small con ( it 

Here again, however, one 1 e par x 
avverate, The coner tion s¢ ( 
but the church was a very large and 
some edifice, and such a nerevation 
was gathered there might have ced 
respectable in a sma | ( Sti ¢ 
Scarborough, evident not k 
its blessins Or is ita esta 
tradition that when one for ah 
one does not go to 

sje 

Back to the Heat 

On Monday I had a experier 
duly eht the « 
expre o London. On 
increased. Alightin t kK ( | 
in the midst ot 1e | we 
hot, eltering Londot I 
p ble that a fe I I 

1 ditlerence but the r 

] wish all mv read } 
with ple nty of sun, good I , and pler 
to occupy the mind B 
and whatever you may e | 
on and all the i 
cl late tha 1 have ( s t 
da and which lL | ‘ 
wain 


SoA 


woneecssener 


at 


her pa r 
n 1 n l \ 
Me n \1 ) | 
| Ne n St \\ 
| mod i 
be foun 
} t 
( a 
t but 
is t expensive t 


yas Weary 














Qld Wicke of 
Wavening 


HERE was a faint hum of bees from 
t } It had dull 


chorus during the heat of the after- 


the hedgerows. been a 
n. In the cool of the rosy evening there 
asa musical cadence about it Old Wicke 
Oppressive heat of the day had 
and he had 
from slight 


plaved hav ) on his old b rdy, 
sufered at times 
11221nN€ss. He 


slowly 


spells of 
and 
southern 
towards the 
He clattered 


sily across the cobbled vard to the fore- 


tools to him 


drew his 


down from. the 





on the heights, 


Is, aWay Uy 


rple mist of the meadows. 


Big Tom, smiling, a strip of 


raw clen hed between a row of beautiful 


th, awaited him. His short brown hair 
pleasingly over his forehead, he was 
are of shoulder, brown of face. Very 
ng, alive, genial 
Hurry up, young ‘un,” he said, patting 
d man on the back. “Wy, you’re the 
to get ‘is pay.” 
Ah know, Ah know, lad.” He pushed 
wide-brimmed hat off his forehead. 
But it wer hot up von. Too hot.” 
The fact is, you're not as young as you 
- Ben 
Rubbish, rubbish ! He angrily stamped 
\h'm as gude as mony a lad of 
vy, even if Ah do be seventy-odd.” 
Still, Ben, it’s time vou took your ease.” 
m walked into h othee Ile was faced 
a task that he abhorred. He knew 
he was going to mortify the old man 
nd all reason \nd he could see no 
vie He called Wicke in, told him to 
wn Wicke nervous! removed his 
Locks of silver-white hair fell 1 vosely 
ita lined forchead fom could not face 
Listen, Ben,” he said kindly “Mister 
S says things are not paving as they 
ld b He not makin’ the money ’e 
\nd because of that ’e is cutting 
1 the iff.’ He paused, hoping the 
would realize the dire portent of 
1 but Ben mply looked up 
sly “And the fact is, Ben, Mistet 
SSays you'll be better takin’ your ease 
ex’ week , 


A Country Story 
By 
A. Stanley Blicq 


“But—b-but Ah don’t want to tak’ ma 
ease. Ah’m ’ale and a honest worker.” 

“Sorry, Ben, but them’s my orders, I’m 
veal sorry. You know that, Ben. 1’d never 


dream of givin’ you th’ sack.” 

“But, Tom, Tom lad, you don’ mean that 
Ah’ve got to go?” He rose, trembling, to 
his feet. The man before him, with the 
blood of youth surging hot through his 
veins, could only nod his head. 

“But, lad, Ah’ve worked, man an’ boy, 
for nigh on sixty yeers on this farm. An’ 
Ah’ve served them faithful. Ah’ve worked 
‘ard and Ab’ve grown old doing ma duty 
by them. Maister carn’t mean it, Tom—he 
carn’t mean it.” 

He stumbled out of the office and walked 
along the dusty lane in the purple evening. 
On the hills dying glints of red and gold 
played on the glory of heather. Light winds 
rustled through fields of glowing corn. 
Birds sang a joyful good night chorus in 
the trees. Waters burbled musically in 
grey brooks. Wicke shuffled through the 
dusty lane. In his aged eyes there was a 
He muttered sadly to himself 
as he slouched towards the cottage on the 
“Sixty yeers, man an’ 


hint of tears. 


edge of the village. 


bov Ah’ve served them faithful—sixty 
yeers—and now they don’t want me. It 
carn’t. be. Ah’ll work ’ard nex’ week. 
Hard. AW) show them what Ah can do.” 

In the gloom of his tiny two-roomed 


cottage he applied matches with a shaky 
hand to a candle. Then he sat on the edge 
thinking—thinking. He did not 


There was fear in his heart. 


of his bed, 
feel hungry. 
If he “sacked” he would not be able 


to pay his rent when his savings were gone. 


Was 


Thev would throw him out. He shivered. 
He felt weak and lonely. He ached for 
companionship. Big tears rolled down 
parched cheeks. He went into the other 
room to fetch a cup of water. On a wall 
was a faded photograph of a girl in a 
country frock. A merry girl, with a head 
of luxuriant hair. 

Wicke smiled through his tears. 

“Vou wos beautiful,” he said. “Ah 


wonder if you’ll ever come back?” 
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rent of hope in | 


id h yn 1 all those 
tood at 


vears H ad even of 
’ ! the road t 


Was < 


‘red word 


There 
the 


Ss mutte 


his ba ) 


**But—b-but Ah don't want to 
tak’ ma ease’ ‘’—p, 977 

Sh ould never return. Long since she 
had crossed the B: to the unfathon 
able depth pT a B Wicke did n 
know. He hoped. One da 1 

he would com n it 1 She woul 
we old, of cou sut vould know he 
He would run out to n it the oa 
Ble Ve he df er Forgiven Ja 


Tuk Maids and Mon, ! had 

a final triumph in | n 
yu The last performance 1 been 

nd the membe EB e be 


off In the 
rdgineg-house 
) ovrire | t 
a ae 
B ' 














jis Jove in a cottage business 


They never went 














Think of it! 
nt anvwhere My dad was 
king all he could to get the appointment 
branch farm. Ma never 
\fter two years 


manager ol a 
nt out. She hated it. 


met a singer from one of those travel- 


n g 
y troupes She went away with him. 
nd she took me,” 
Yes?” 
] was quite tiny Lhe inger fellow 


when | was just old 
sh to remember hi Then we had 
ws that mv dad had taken to drink. We 

heard the truth; but he never seemed 
The last we heard Was 


he was doing the work of just an 





ary farm hand 
Poor old chap! Phat wa uur mother’ 
Humph! How in 1 prove that: 
worked up a little connexion for herself 
vaudeville Phat how I was brought 
But right up to her death sh 
VS immed me to leave the country 
.-. ie alwa ‘ tted marrving mv 
She said she was often lonely in 
ie that she used to cry herself to 
And \ ‘ tha he \ 1 nea here : 
Yes, I don Kl v ‘zactly where \\ icke 
name wa He lived in a ttagve out 
Wavening You'd neve tick a day 
Have you eve ) ) ne« 
’ Ot Nn t 2) ad ] u { have 
n dead fo vears Hle wa Veal olden 
nma Why must be getting on fon 
I'm n er thirty than) twenty. 


next month m going over to 


al’s party 


et Wa / 1 Let me 1 WOT 
Phere } in the 
1 thre i (; | n 
n ca ) I’ ve aved 
and | 1 ( nad a ince whil 
r 1m wa P Now I’m 
I \ ke to see w the country 
() Il’ ve th 
My times, | may find quiet work amon; 
flowers \ pe anent ] sick of 
i t Sty | Cd a the 
| a tave 
\ i { dea 
I t | ' ee it th 
1 
Wave v + J me acro 
dad, will 1 te him yc address 
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“Great S« ott, no/ 


in America. 


Besides, I'll soon be 
He must be dead by now. The 
last we heard was that he was just strug- 
gling along as a common worker on the 
land. No ambitions—nothing.” 

al Fag hotly, 


Ss irit. 


“your mother destroyed his 


Loved her? 


when you 


Perhaps he loved her. 

“Oh, give it a rest, Billie! 
What tomfool rot you do talk 
are wound up. Here, shut up, and have a 
chockie.” 


sso 
Mrs. Midges beamed from 
counter of the Wavening Stores. 
Yes, miss. That’ll be orlright. The 


Summerses will ’ave room for you, an’ my 
? 


behind the 


She was 
piqued with curiosity that so spectacular a 


usband will run your trunks up.” 
personage should grace the village with her 
Billie 


charming and fashionable figure. 
] minutes; ex 


tted pleasantly for a few 
plained she wished to have a long rest in 


Mrs. 


‘You'll find the real country ’ere,” she 


intry 


Midges beamed again. 


said: “real milk an’ cream, and not .waterv 


stuff like you get across the border in th 
other county.” 

Good!” Billie laughed aloud. ‘Now, 
tell me, didn’t a Mi Wicke live neat 
1 ee 


"Ves He’s still Dear old man 
Ruined by marryin’? a woman from a cits 
He should ha’ 
lass \h 


fine lad \llus smilin’ and ‘appv. 


TEer]e 


married a honest country 
well, ther’ it wos. He wos a 
\ clev« | 
feller with th’ cattle, too He knew how to 


breed 7‘em, he did He 


winnin’ stuff an’ wot wasn’t. 


knew wot wos prize 


He'd ha’ 


made a name, only his wife left ’im And 
she took their baby It broke up pore old 
sen Wicke. For he wos older than his wife 
s3roke him up proper He ran wild for a 
bit Lorst all interest in things. He’s bin 


workin’ for vears and years now as a farm 
think of it! And 


m notice to quit 


hand Cor lumme, to 


ynlv larst week thev gave 


l’d like to see him ig 
“Vou'll find ’is cottage bv followin’ this 


‘How awful 


road. You might call in at the Summerses’ 
on the way My ’usband will see to your 
matey 

Bill passed out into the village street 
lave i evening aress¢ 1 the land Here 


and there faint wisps of smoke curled away 
chimneys perched above thatched 
girl smiled delightedly. She 


1 


could hear the 


village 


excited shouts of 
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boys playing cricket in a field; the tinkl th’ garden to welcon 
of running waters, lowing of cattle, merry knew best.” lie w 
evensong of birds. She cailed on the Sum body 100k He re 
merses and explained her needs Then she table, buried = h 
followed her inclination and walked happily osity of a warn 
through the fragrant dusk Drifted acro movement She in 
fields until jheavy dew penetrated he his la and } ( 
fashionable stockings, soaked her high arms aroun 
heeled shoes She returned along the road sottly and Valt 
way and found the cottage she was seeking his composurt 
At the gate of t she vy an old man “Tell me, te 
leaning on a stick, gazing intently toward asked, smilin wa 
the village. ‘“Gertie’s father,’ she thought heeks with a red 
She saw he was very old and worn from coloured, 
the battle of life Her pity was stirred by “She died 
the sight of silvery-white hair falling about yut | knew her d 
his lined face She stopped and _= said Yes, B 
‘Good evening.” He did not stir He wa appv? Tell n 
deep in his dreams. Then he saw _ her. t ( 
His eyes widened. irom. the 
‘Ah beg your pardon,” he said Hav> Ww to amswe 
you come to tak’ a look at the flowers in *“T don't think she 
ma garden?” *Poor lass! Poo 
Billie admired them She was conscious fault It was on 
of a generous impulse to bring some chet she wosn't ‘ 
into the life of this likeable old man to m«é 
‘If vou are M Benjamin Wicke,” sh Perhap a 
said, “then perhay [I have a little vood fraud! N\ 
news tor you She had not meant to sa into tn’ road to 
quite as much as that. Wicke sgraightened wide open. Wos 
himselr with a start, came nearer and peered “Was who .) 
into her eves He trembled The han now, do you kn 
that held his stick shook ept nto the 
*Have—have vou me from M-Mary?” flection im the 
he asked The pitiful tremor in his voice not live with 
tug 1 at her heart For one brief moment \h told ( \! 
he was tempted to lie to him, to paint a ment Wicke tl ( 
wonderful picture that would brin ov to rld ve he w 
his eves No one would ever know He was m iy In great 
old She paused: then, after a. strugel ninu then a 
W h he ‘ t si) in ( id Wwe 
Not—not exact only No not ve ‘ 
Come i ome ) i iid nd walked i t i 
hakily into the itlave, lita ndle, dusted She we i 
a chair and tender] removed a photograph eve vot w 
from the wall He looked old, very old edt ing ( 
Dut he ever miled | t Vile! e asked We wo a 
his fateful quest } ised Dt ‘ i 
Pell me qu ] \ e brok dort 
“ie t that God has been so wd a ) Ye She 
spare er to ( Billie t mbled ove her I to 
word \ I ‘ ‘ ed th m | | Shi \ 
ee hin t S } it Ik i | 
head ae | | nto a ‘ 
wooden chair, a ite fallin \ F 
a woul hi Ta t ! 
“Dav by da \h've waited \h’ve praved And did ma 
to the good Lord A\h’ve stood out there b “Why.” Bi 
the gate Ah’ve kept th’ flowers bright just before I ca 








and the 
quite a long time. 


were talking about you 


and I 
village 
She might have even come down here, 1 


but when she is 


and vour wife fo 


had time ; next in kng 


nd we will have to make arrangemenis 


her to come and ce you.” 
“Yes, lass, Ah know.” ‘The happiness in 
: yoice vibrated through the small room. 


He was quiet for a few moments, thinking. 


Then he questioned her afresh. Minutes 


ed into hou 


She found it was impossible to leave him 


he was physically weary. She ex- 


would be 





od that they Waiting for her 
He let her go at She 


} 


ed the cool night, si 


the tarm. last. 


hed with relief, 
words floated 


nd his parting from the 


’ 


\h'll be looking out for you to-morrow.’ 


was after nine. For a moment panic 
zd her. She ached to run awav: but 
e Was no iin, no taxi. She walked 

sly over to the Summerses’. A 
x jolly woman answered her knock. 


‘T heard where you were from Mrs. 
iges,” she said, “and I've got 





M your room 
vy for you. Its a nice room. We let 
i nth’ summer to visitors wen any 

e down this way 

Ill 
iy 

e early morn Wicke walked the four 
1 1i¢ to the farm near the blue moun- 
His hear ing with the early sun. 
arried his ancient hat in one hand. 
A hite hair nodded to and fro in the 
ght breeze in companime with each 


( lorward, and sometimes he miled glee 
to himselt He wrote his name on 
hecking-sheet and then climbed up to 
| high field on the southern slope. He 
engaged in 1 oving stones, The soil 
ve good, fit to plough, but the stones 
s ned it. He worked long until a sun high 


rched the back of his 
| whirl of con 
He was deep in far-away 


incidents of laugh 





la caught at his heart. 
There was a_ burning 
Nin his head and he oft-times felt dizzy. 
hat fell off and he did not replace it. 
‘BR The sun was hot It burned and blistered. 
"e would rest a moment. Slid forward on 
T face and did not move. He lay there 
ior st motionless durine the long hours of 

xhtel Ne burning day 
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Billie wandered along the mossy bank of 
the stream. High above her she heard the 
Vibrant cry of the skylark’s call. It touched 
She where 


a string in her heart. 


the 


rested 


burbling waters played above a row 
of stones and watched the tiny white ripples. 
She dozed and dreamed she heard the rattle 
of a hushed 


curtain, chatter 


of big audi- 
ences, rustle of programmes; the jollity of 
clashing musi an orchestra 


from creating 


a tantare of jazz. Blinding glare of lime 
light, exacting demands of the dance, whir| 
ing patter of aching feet. Her head buzzed. 
she felt 
the handsome 
Sleek, polished, de 
She shuddered and awakened 
still 


sang 


The air was 
Through it all 


ot elderly 


sick, 


faces 


humid, hot; 
leered 
men. 
bonair. bi 
but the brook hurrying by. 
\bove, the lightly, gaily. 
She could hear a wind rustling gently in 
the fields of golden corn. A dog barked 


was 
skylarks 


in the grassy meadow. 

She strolled to the fields where cows were 
Walked stables, patted 
shiny horses when they were led to drink 
troughs. She wandered through the 
dairy, watched the women milk, frolicked 


into cool 


grazing. 


ing 


with great, playful dogs. They ran into 
the stream to retrieve sticks for her, and 
shook the water from their backs upon her 
smart frock. 

She helped to feed the fowls, the ducks, 
the growing chickens. She played with the 
children on the swing, ran races across the 


green sward, 
feathery 
They showed her magpies, ravens, linnets, 

They 
them to 


The children showed her nests 
: 


with morsels opening wide jaws. 
starlings on the wing. showed het 
wild detailed her Took 
her to the pond and trapped tadpoles in a 
le. She thought they were little fishes, 
but they told het they were “baby frogs,” 


tlowel s. 
bott 


and they showed her a whitish jelly mass 
She marvelled 





which thev said were eg 


that children could know so much. ‘ 
In the gloaming she returned. There 
was an ache in her heart. She was twenty 
six and in those years she had missed ad/ 
this! 
She found an excited group of people 


A tall man, 
long legs encased in 


awaiting her in the farm-yard. 
brown-featured, his 
rough riding breeches, approached her and 
His short hair 
forehead. Be- 


neath the seriousness of his face she saw a 


raised a wide-brimmed hat. 


curled pleasingly over his 


laughing mouth. 
“My, Tom Weber,” he said awk- 
wardly. “I’m the foreman up th’ big farm 


name's 


981 
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yon, Where old Ben, er, Mr. Wicke mers for a job amongst the poultry for 





} f 
works.” small saiary. She wi ek on 
*Ves.” She clenched her hands in sud That week nearly b e her back. By 
den tear. vot the iob 
“He didn't come down this evenin’ and She had a lot t Wel 
I went up to see if ‘e, er, he was all right. over from the f ni = . 


I found ‘im, Avz, lying on the ground. He to give he ti} S i bie 


was pretty bad. I carried him down to the He bought a ‘ t] he could 
farm. We fetched the doctor. He's had a the fout 
sort of stroke.” showed het 

Sunstroke? ” buy when |} } } 


I dunno exactly Something like that and found a 
He only spoke a few words. About ‘is, Ais, Billie blush 


mmers’s. He needs } 





dorter at Su 
,-b-but I, 1 not hi dauchter.” She horse trap to 
was frightened \t oss for words, a littl the old n al | \\ 
incoherent. Tom shook his head, not recog 
“He was only raving, | imagine But he n tron S 
thinks you are! Won't you come Poot peful, 
ole chap, life’s been awful hard on ‘ir And after eacl lly es 
Will you come to th ttage with me Billie 
Billie nodded I} lid not conve n The n H 
the wa \ d ! ittendin I rsé 
old) man He d ng on a be I | 
lorv of white hair falling luxuriantl cl particula B 
his pillow hout 
He doesn’t know what he is saying,” tl | rR | 
doctor said. But Wicke recognized thi 
il He led ( . c} went t } “ } r 
His lips f ed but | ( ~ c 
peak He a t ! near 
“THe p ’ to ' 1 
pital,” th \ r I S 
takes ti n | Ne) 
“M p } I } 1 
Tom pushed f | 
the hospit ( Billie ( 
iled grate ! She hed led 
loctor with I ! S 
wall Have | ( ‘ | 
be respon t t 
paid.’ 


nm “ 

I've r n lve n 1] C 
B e explained I I I n | 

| fins \ wd. Jay ' 
yu ni t ‘ | / 
Tree¢ t ~ 








| 4, ae ae 4 











My name's Tom Weber,’ 
im the forer 


Main up th’ bi 


he said awkwardly, 
» farm yon’ i OB] 
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of inspection. The house was old, low, removed a lock of hi; 

with shiny oak ceilings. The windows a sheet of paper wit 

vere fashioned in tiny panes, dying flowers _ it. 

reclined against the porch, and hurrying “Count them fi 

waters murmured in a winding brook, his fingers clenchin 
They stood together in the doorway !ook “A ?undred and 

ing out across the brown lands. Tom — said 


kissed her on the mouth. She turned “Yes. It’s lit 
startled eyes upon him. find th’ money in 


“You mustn't do, do th-that,” she cried box Take it all ou 
breathlessly. He did it again. going to be ma h; 
“T want this farm,” he whispered, “for sixth. An 
you. <All tor you. But I want you—a wen you've bo 
for meself.” a ‘ale and hea 
sso out of a job.” 
Billie expostulat 
Benjamin Wicke was liberated from hos plained that the 
pital. He had regained his strength. Only his money. He ( 
his mind played a queer hallucination ups the feared f 
him. He persistently repeated an inco fully and be 
herent demand for “ma _ dorter.” The vi hare, He was 
age smiled. He was old and they forgave Wearlly, 
him. Peters, in re nition of his service “Keven wit 
on the farm, paid his hospital expenses, “I can't buy t 
provided him with a pension and found him lown. Be 
a home in the village His “dorter” visited y explain you % I 
him every week “JI—] don't 
“I've ‘eard a a t oul oung 1 n lie 1 lump uu 
vhispered one Sunday. “W’y don't you vas taking w 
bring ‘1m along aside nd talk 
Yom Canhit ii Was mot ( Disap Lo explain, ] \ 
pointed His ¢ ted price of ic farm W permea 
had been £,201 ‘ v the minimum tieure, thought. She vw 
a indred Grely vanted, he aid remembered 
noodily. “TI can’t raise more than four. [t could not reason 
eans that by th’ time I’ve saved the rest wandered. H 
h’ far have cen sold, It will take H] elterated, I 
e years cheeks, Na 
Fear gripped at Billie’s heart. The Sum farn 
crse could not employ her indefinitel “Tom-bov,” B 
As it Was, thre a nav she received did Wi pered, evel 
not pay tor her iress. She had had t there 1s no one else wl 
teadily draw sma ums from her savings he put in the far 
‘I’ve got about tor pounds, Tom-boy, share of profit. 
he 11d He and 10k h s he d tfex hve I I 
rhe iserable ain in her heart grew in instalments 
trone: Old \\ wa ! bing trom “He want 
his tooth t Phen he hauched t i 
iloud and thu ped lec table with his old “Tu t et n 
hands. a right 
“Well 1OW if uid, “since ma dorter’s And Bi ( 
n to ed 1 Vi \h don’ see y \f r 
\h shoulan’t have a share in th’ far Get imple job on ( 
ma bie b tin N there na, treo lle loves \ 
bedro¢ | ne, lad Pake tO | tl 
key Go, Oo” ‘ unped | to pavin well B 
petulant l esitated mit, It ‘ud be a 
id.” like me wasn’t 
They crowded round Wicke tenderly portant like 
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aking a 
ountain 


By 
Edward Hobbs 


FOUNTAIN 


splash of water is one of those 


with its cool 

features all too seldom found 
in the small garden. Yet is there 
anything more peaceful than the 
quiet burbling of the falling wate: 
" f a long day ¢ 
the gicaming jet 


heard at the Close of 
\t high noon 
sparkling with a thousand chang- 
ing tints wrought of sunlight and 
air speaks of the joy of life. At 
eventide the sWayins ret rise with 
languid grace, and talling placidly 


] 


into the pool, carries its own mes- 


’ 
sage of quictude to the 
Truly a fountain is a thing greatly 
to be desire a but can be 

those who will spend a 


le and energy on its 


weary. 


attained 
little 
1 raking. 
Fortunately it is not by any 
means dithcult to constru 


tain. The precise 


a simple foun- 
methods will necessarily 
suided by circum 


have to b tances, particu- 
larly as regards the water supply. Where 
this is Obtained from a public service due re- 


gard must be paid to the regulations of the 


‘ 


ater supply company. Usually, however, 


+h 


here is no difficulty in arranging an in- 


dependent or natural supply. A simple 
| butt o1 
located at a 
greater height than the level of the foun- 


fain 


pian is to store rainwater in a 


tank sunk into the ground 


Usually the fountain will only throw up 
Water to a height of about one-third that of 
the water supply. That is to say, if the 
Tainwater tank is, say, nine feet above the 
surface of the water in the fo imtain, the jet 
f water will be thrown up to a height of 
about three feet. This is only an average 
and varie with the ive of the pipe, its 
fength and slope, and of course only applies 

Water which reaches the fountain by 
If the water supply comes from a 
main, the height to which the jet will be 


1766 


gravity 





Photo; 3. Hobbs 


Fig. 1.—The completed garden fountain as described 


in this article 

Note the tap at upper left-hand edge. 
thrown will depend on the pressure in the 
pipes and also the size of the nozzle. 

When the site is level and it is incon- 
venient to arrange for a rainwater tank to 
feed the fountain in this way it is generally 
practicable to fix a rainwater tank in the 
roof of an outbuilding or some other con 
venient place where it will be sufficiently 
above the level of the garden. A pipe is 
taken from this tank to the fountain and 
should be provided with a tap to enable the 
water to be turned on or off at will. 

It is generally possible, nowever, to find 
a sloping site somewhere in the garden and 
utilize it for making up a fountain such as 
that illustrated in Fig. 1. In this case the 
end of the garden slopes upwards steeply 
and is ideal for the purpose; but where this 
is not possible another way is to make an 


artificial mound somewhere and locate the 
tank on the top of it. ‘This mound is easily 
converted into a thing of beauty either by 
transforming it into a rock garden or by 
planting it thickly with flowering shrubs. 


Having obtained the supply of water, the 
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next thing to do is to provide a bowl or 
basin for the fountain. A practical arrange 
ment, and one that 1s pleasing on account 
of its simplicity, is to embed half a barrel 
e flush with 
the surface. This may be an ordinary oil 


into the ground with its top edg 
barrel of about 50 to 100 gallons capacity, 
and should be sawn asunder at its largest 
diameter. The barrel should be thoroughly 
well coated with Solignum or other wood 
preservative stain, or the interior may be 
tarred, some shavings thrown into it, and 
the interior set alight and allowed to burn 
until all the tar has been consumed. This 
chars the surface of the wood and makes it 
extremely durable It should subsequently 
be tarred inside and out and then inserted 
into its place 
some ethod ot dis} n the ny 
water is essential. The simplest plan is to 
excavate a hole to a:depth of two to three 
feet below the bottom of the barrel and 
almost fill the hole with broken brick or 
hard core, lumps of chalk or the like, so 


to form a deep soak-away A convenient 
position for this hole is directly beneath t 
barrel. The barrel i et in place on 
top ot the hard core and well embedde 
ramming the earth around it \ 
about half a nc} 

meter Is ari 

one side of the b 


the barrel and 
with a cork or 
which should be re 
when the fount 


ing or when 


1 prete " I 
iron of the / 

4 i 

me , " 


The joint t 
S| 2) lf 
en 
1 ht ha 
ead pa I 
laid 1 I 
du n 
he dsb ‘ 
least 
the 
1 } ‘ 
inte ‘ 
Fig. 2.—The 
Ata nven 
from the I n T \ 





three Lo oul tect, the 
lid terminate with 
may be housed in a ci 
and covered with a stone 
tap a connexion 1 

brass pipe some where al 


meter, which may be bent 


tours of the ground unt 


fountain. It is then bent 
the butt, down t I 


Ward 
and then again bent upvw 
project above the surf: 
1c centre of the butt | 


should be provided wit 


n . a 
flexible rubber pl l 
) nin Fig. 3 
ne i 
The I | pe ( 
l ( pe fi 
i ‘ ind ( 


tub buried and 


the water supply pipe and 
trench 
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sloping site and leaving cavities between 
some of the stones which can be filled in 
with good light soil to receive rock or other 
ants. 

The upper stones, which are not set in 
mortar, must be thoroughly bedded in the 


soil so that there are no air gaps between 
the stones, otherwise the plants will not 
thrive. 

i The surroundings can be dealt with by 
planting a few suitable shrubs, flowering 
plants, or whatever fancy may dictate. In 


the case of a fountain in a rectangular pool, 


formed with brick sides and stone coping, 
be but 
pond being of any size, 
fect 


it should be 


the same method followed, in 


the event ol the 


may 
say 


or nine in length and five or six 
Lanedene with a 
into 


which shout be 


eight 
et in width, 
a drain ot 
larg placed in 
some part of the garden where the moisture 
vill not be 


proper overflow discharging 
e soak-away 


troublesome. 
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3.—Shape of the small pipe—and 
also showing nozzle 
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veautiful volume every possible 
gardening that likely to 
range of even the skilled 
treated in a prac il way 
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methods of 
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Books that will solve your gardening problems 


-Cassell’s Popular.-......... , 
eupeNeeiedl hineeamacinn : 


iclow is a lection f manuals useful for all 
a . of Ho Phe thoroughly 
practical text is on a perfectly simple with 
any helpful illustrations 


Hardy Border Flowers 

First Steps in Gardening 

Fruit Growing for Amateurs 

The Garden: How to Make It Pay 
Garden Handbook for Beginners 
The Garden Month by Month 
Garden Planning ana Planting 
Garden Work for Every Day 
Gardening: A Complete Guide 
Rose Growing for Amateurs 
Gardening Difficulties Solved 

The Greenhouse: Its Flowers and 


Management 
1,000 Gardening Hints 
1/6 net each or post free by retur n 1/9 a 
Editor, “ Popular Gardening La lle 
Sauvage, E.C.4 


Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
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HE 
an 


gentleman 

honourable | 
dictionary 

to an airy 

one mig! 

then 


there occurs a word 


It XT t of 


within this mon 


something more to him 


and upor it he has 
One ot 
verb “to relay 


“To Relax” 
He iinve! ( 


some pertinacity. At 


cade t 

To relax en 
nother en 
savs he, ( n 
good dinne 


the ¢ > ) ¢ 
him. To make kk 
gaily, tC relieve tro 
to divert TI ‘ 
its work V ke 
effort, and t he 1 


delightf ela 
light oO i 
evere. in n 


and finally, “to atte 
I see ] hea 


point 
my 
four 


ful consciousne 


hundred and 


an exhaustive defin t 


relax” as ha never 


brevity than 


these favourites 


le 
to the 
him 
ment t 


than 





let 


pent 
ympiling my 
inclined rather 


pernicketiness 
But 


0 his 


and 
memory 


now 
idently meant 
the common, 
himself go 
is the pleasant 


I hl 
aet n with \ n 
( Is ern 
ere n lento 
n n way Ire 
K¢ les ose, 
n But i 
e had a mell n 
{ P C2 of 
I ( to 
evere,” amplifies he 


nd at P 
1 forware nd 
: 
) 1 ? ‘ Nt ' i 
A n +} } 
I pile } 
n f the verb t 
fore been attained 


for it is indeed an important word, and 
of which our rest! 
lost 


something of the true signifi 


re mberin The lea of He 
Spencer was for on in tl 
of the English peopl ld 
the irface f v1 ene 
i best I 
do, in fact, mal 

that we fet our QD I ( 
accepted fort {1 I We i 
off, lots of it, an il not to 
\ rk our elves wl n nN 

ing impartially into tl of 


etimes feel é 
I tl reall tl 1 n 
Se er asked f | \ 

ill, in the widest sense of \ 
factured recreation ( y play a 
necessary part in th t busir 

in u ut of T 

» listen 


Theory and Practice 


Our theory of diversion e, bi 
\ ( to t) ) ] 
( t ! n way nN 
n nl take | 

’ . 4 = ror 
t n are n 

‘ I f ¢ I I 

( ce! »> complicated } lancin 




















op like bridge, or so nerve-racking, 
like Grand Guignol, ot 


motoring, or so hurried, like getting out of 


so dangerous, like 


town for the week-end and back again, that 
only a giant of health and tenacity is really 
fitted to play at them. In a word, the onl 
rest we get from our pastimes Is oul busi 
ness, and this is perhaps the less strenuous 
of the two. 


Burning the Candle at Both Ends 
The fate of those who burn the human 
candle at both ends in this way is constantly 
before us, and scems to point to the truth 
that relaxation should not connote merely a 
hange of occupation, but that the innate 
power to relax lics much deeper, and is not 
so easily got at, like all things very much 
wth having in this world. All living crea- 
res afe governed by two ereat agent 1€s, 
nown to science as force and energy: the 
st may be described as a contrac tig torce 
vards, the second as a relaving force out 
ards. Within each one of us is the need 
retire in upon ourselves and the need to 


nand out from ourselves. In order that we 


ild be healthy and happy It is necessary 
nat these forces should be equally balance ed, 


se two needs equally satished. 


If we had 
force acting upon us we should be com 


ssed and liteless, like blocks ot wood; it 


should fly into an in 
nite number of atoms and cease to exist in 





The tendency of war, however, is always 


an over-contracting tendency; it engenders 


tear, which makes us al! suspicious of one 
another, and dispose s to shrink in upon 





lves for protection, » snails into then 


shells. Our civilization, based upon com 
erce, Which is another form of war, has a 
ilar effect The lite of the a erage eng 


shman or Englishwoman in our crowded, 


towns 18 a seri of involuntary net 
shrink from outside elements ot 
ents \ rt of perpetual wince Is in 


bed upon our souls and reflected in our 
es. We are alwavs in a hurry, always 
unly trying to make ourselves heard above 


liable to be run over the in 


tant we leave the pavement; somebody 

ht at any moment pick our pockets, 

ele our h es, vive is the wrong chance, 

down in business, run away with our 

es, loree ¢ mwnatures, and so on, Wi 

to live at the met of a rapacious and 

ting society, and unconsciously we 

nk fro t, mentally or in actuality 
Hick 


ced by euch 
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a strain to the state of tension which results 
In crime, in lunacy, in despair, Others 
among us, less susceptible, express our fears 
Im various ways. We have our own particu 
‘complexes”; such and such a 
thing throws us into a state; or we contract 
physically, our muscles sag, our 


6) 


lar little 


faces grow 
lined and pinched, our hair lies flat upon 
our weary heads. 

Against this growing tendency towards 
over-contraction of the human creature into 
itself, 1 plead for the cultivation of an art 
of relaxation. In metaphysical terms, it is 
clear that we need to Oppose more energy to 
the element of force which is acting upon 
us with a crushing and burdensome efiect; 
and we can only do this by making a path 
through ourselves, as it were, along which 
the great life-giving power, energy, can 
travel, just as electric current travels along 
a wire to do its work. The art of relaxation, 
then, is primarily the effort of the mind to 
open itself to outside influences in opposi- 
tion to the natural tendency of minds to 


close in upon themselves. Paradoxical as it 


sounds, we have f 





irst and foremost to make 
a great effort to let ourselves go, to put our- 
selves entirely at the mercy of all the powers 


outside ourselves. 


Fall Limply 

rhe great rule governing the “stage fall” 
in the theatre is that the body must be 
allowed to go quite limp when the fall takes 
All acrobats, 
in fact, do their work in a state of confi 


place, or bruises will result. 


dence, almost of abandonment, which leaves 
the muscles of the body mobile and elastic. 
If they went about their work stiffly they 
would break bones. This perfect physical 
relaxation is only attained by a_ patient, 
Children, on 
Their 


bodies seem to be of a rubbery quality, and 


arduous training of the body. 


the other hand I 


ave it naturally. 


tumble about like ninepins without coming 
to any great hurt; their minds are simi 
larly resilient to the knocks and lapses of 
fate. Grown men and women, living under 
the conditions of perpetual tension which 
eovern the majority of adults to-day, have 
neither time nor opportunity to practise the 
tumbler’s art; but in the effortless, unprac- 


tised repose of « hildren we have an example 


whi »>wecanall fol ow, Che child is exposed 
to the same worldly conditions, though on a 
maller scale, as those which confront out 
selves He as ypounded of the same 


chemical elements, and they are undergoing 


the usual pitched battle with other chemical 
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ciements Yet he 1S, enerally speakin _ no ex eption to tl (,00d 





physically perte nd mentally serene HH xd books, good nduce 
has neither wrinkles nor twitches, does not ellently to our mo lity e 
know what the blues mean, and continually nversation is anothe pleasant for 
performs astounding feats without showin, ental laxa 
any signs of distre Where doc he get avail « elve 
his equanimity; his balance; his repose 


All these ori te in the child’s cont Absolute Relaxation 

dence in his w 1 a is no fear—that is, Swedish drill | erks h 
no shrinking: that is, no nsio All his been much in favour ! t ea | 
organs and 1 scles are n state of re uld pre ribe as ¢ 1 : 
laxation, like those . 4 practised acre any of us a ‘ 
bat; but they are held so without practice thi for at lea CT ns aye 
simply by the reposeful mentality within By t I ean t , 

He lives his menta fe blithely. without tense attitude, witl ' ners 


strain, and this stat automatica ré 


flected in his physical bein The ft htful the unsettil pre happe 
and terrifving thin oO fe are there, all NAVE | ed thi \ 
about hi m Dut he a t Ct the: the, mvery iinib, ¢ , 

are obscured beh i ti id back « } ely elane } 


parent, his nurse, or of h Imple image les, % 
of God. He “let h cll ) itteriyv, ana t! habit ter 


In sO Going 1s preserved trol ali Na 
t 


Serenity voice produ n 
We need to lear ) ‘ erenitv. very he jaw int aX } t ‘ 


much as the child | t. ply by lettin fa i On nu 

Ours¢ ( or I ‘ nee ( iter I 

is throug N ‘ ‘ filmes t tl in nant 
and tie irt ol ( n ‘ I ‘ ( ed ol he \l I 

the 1 G ( ( t ht ; 
to remember n t ( I t n ! I 
tense, not to be ¢ en find | ‘ 
it to reme be n 1 I {} P n ¢ t . 

the pa or I n the 1 ( ‘ | nfider I 
, he T} ( 


but i n¢ ( t I ! n 
ankin t ré t ! nuttl t I 
mn aon 
ttain the P | ) n ' | 

the t of ! ‘ , 

he body ni et 1 n t he 3 ' 

i I { he ex the Sj ve.” 
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The C h 1 ld Training the Young Mind 


By 


and Nature Muriel Wrinch 


ROEBEL lived over a century ago. of four who has seen the ti uirds shi 
He taught hi hildren to. study by the leaf stalks of the plane tree, who 
Nature testa Z1 ved years seen the tiny green seeds tucked 


before him. He took his pupils into th the protecting seed-box, hi een 


fields to work and led them to observe the mother bird brooding in her nest 
beauties around the \nd to-day ereat the child 10 Can accept naturally ar 
teachers the \ 1 ¢ Cc! M dame Montes ply when the tin comes the 

sori in Italy, Prote Dewev in America tween the human mother and bal I 
Miss Margaret Macmillan in the slums of — him l 
Deptford, and otl of their ilk—still in wholesome myster Rather he se 
sist that every yun hild have the oppor matter in its correct relation to the 
tunity to tend his own plants and animals — of life, rejoicing in the CI f tk 
and to see the wond f Nature Edu that binds him to his par 


tionists = are livided in many questions, If on all parent 


but not t . ’ Ionin th . +} hildy ' find } 
10 in | n n aenies ne im rT hildren to 1d 

portance and Ni ‘ tudy in ea leveloy the beautiful ar ide 
agucation of Nature Wwe ild se ne 


tion the beginning f a new heaven 
Interest Early Awakened new earth Ve sho 


The child nterest in Nature awaken with a nception of 
very early. “Look, mummy, ied a littl finding joy in the elemet hir 
girl of three as she was being dressed one finding happine n ¢ irroundin 
morning. “The trees are all undressed nstead of searching for it i tside ent 
In her reaction t 1 a remark as this lie tainment We sl 1 wit 
the opportunity f the 1 ern mother healthy and verent \ 
From now on t! 1 can be led to apy derful and vutiful 
clate the nae tree nd bir« and } x \ 1 mothe 
flo Cl! t > , to take in I 1 
interest in al I things From now on 
the baby w he n to t his own philoso Worth While 
phy of life, to d er that everything in It is worth w e to work f tl 


manifestation, a revelation of God.” From ‘ n with them and d erl 
studvinge the everyday animals and plant them. And even if 


the starling, tl part , the nail, the among bricks and 1 t 


snowdrop—the child learns t everence life. opportunities of the ie ol th 

to understand |} kinship with the rest of t the anima n 

Nature, to shrink fr nflictin pair ( and cats al 

“Took, laddy, at tl lelicghtful wor ° obse e, win low 

said the ttle hte Charles Kingsley no garden 

as she laid it iret \ na irden | | The reat prin 

where it w ld be fe f hart help the child to learn \ 
Most parents of t - thinl erious] ve must follow 1 nt 


recognizing that the which childr Me Playing with Chestnuts 


take of natural pi tremendously First. the ve 
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These things he will collect and play with 
by the hou together if he is not spoiled 
hy being given too many elaborate play- 
things. At this stage he will take a great 
rabbits and = guinea 
All parents 


nterest In animals 
pigs, cats kittens, dogs, birds. 
re”) ’ no 


can possibly manage it should give 





heir children as soon as they can toddle 

ne pet or other to help to tend and feed. 
In the very early stages the mother will take 
the baby with her to feed the hens or rabbits 
the child be 
sins to realize that he and his family is not 
the garden 
water to drink just as much 


r any other animals. Thus 


the centre of the universe—in 
the flowers need 
as he does; the rabbit needs his dinner just 


mother or Peter does, \s soon as is pos- 





sible, the child should go alone to feea his 
v reminded of his 
responsibilities until his mother is quite sure 
he has forgotten them. It is a valuable 
stimulus to development for the child to feel 


pets, and he should not 


that some living thing is depending upon 
him for the necessities of life. 

There comes a day when the child who 
previously noticed only isolated objects 


the natural world be gins to see their 
nnexion with other objects. He may show 


an interest in the gardener’s work or in the 
plants growing in the garden. This is the 
moment to suggest planting acorns or chest- 


huts, or any other big seeds in the child’s 
wn garden or in pots on the nursery win- 
lowsill. Acorns can also be grown in 
acorn glasses,” and the child can then 
watch the whole process ol deve lopment, the 
rowth of root as well as shoot. Mustard 
and cress grown on flannel is also very satis- 
factory because the seeds germinate quickly. 
to watch the 


From this it is an easy step on 
growth of hyacinths and other bull 


s, grown 
itdoors or in as the season renders neces- 
For Nursery Use 

In the spring the twigs of horse chest- 
huts, sycamore, ash and beech trees may be 
t and placed in the nursery. The baby 
an watch the furry blanket leaves unfurl 
beneath the tight, brown, sticky scales of 


the horse chestnut buds. Then he sees the 
lresh green youne leaves appearing—“ they 
are much later than the others,” Peter, aged 
tour, explains, “because, you see, the 
mummy leaves fold round them to keep 
them warm.” 

Peter is also extremely interested in his 


aNnart 
aqua 





which stands in his nursery. It 


ost 


t five shillings to equip, but the krow 
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ledge and understanding he has gained could 
not be bought for as many pounds. The 
aquarium is merely a large glass cover, 
similar to those used by confectioners to put 
over cakes, inverted with the knob fitted 
into a wooden stand. Peter and his nurse 
went specially to a pond near by to obtain 
pond-mud to form a layer at the bottom of 
the water. This ensures that there will be 
some natural food, in the shape of eggs and 
tiny insects, upon which the inmates of the 
aquarium may feed. On the next excursion 





Peter gathered some water weeds. These 
are planted in the mud and help to aerate 
the water. A few handfuls of duckweed, 


floating on the top of the water, makes the 
aquarium, as Peter says, “quite like the 
‘riginal pond.” The sides of the aquarium 
are blackened so that the light can come 
from the top to the water creatures as under 
natural conditions, and a few pebbles are 
placed so that shyer animals can hide if they 
wish. Then everything is ready for the in- 
mates. 


Tadpoles 

Tadpoles, collected either in the very early 
stages or as eggs in February, caddis-worms, 
water mussels, pond snails, water spiders, 
and minnows all live very happily together. 
The water is kept fresh by changing the 
water weeds frequently. These weeds con- 
tain the food of the fish, and with a few 
ants’ eggs and a little ground rice given 
once a day enough food is provided for all. 

There are some animals which must not 
be kept with the others—sticklebacks, water 
scorpions and beetles ought all to have 
separate jars to themselves. Sticklebacks in 
particular are well worth keeping. They 
may even build their nest and lay their 
eges before the children’s delighted eyes. 

| heard the other day of a small boy who 
has labelled certain shelves in his nursery, 
‘Caterpillar Zoo and Cocoonery.” This 
Provide a 
child with a few cardboard boxes and turn 
him loose in even a tiny suburban garden, 
and he will soon have quite a large “cater- 
pillar zoo.” Cocoons can be found in many 
warm nooks in walls and outhouses during 
the autumn and winter months. 

In the course of his work amongst animals 
and plants the child sees many instances of 
mother-love and mother-care. He sees these 
not as isolated examples, but as part of life; 
and through Nature-study he learns much 
about motherhood, with very little definite 
teaching from grown-ups. When the mother 


represents another big interest. 
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her child close to Nature, nearly all day and 


ildas 
ained him to us&e his « and hands to knows that 
discover the ets of field and garden ld be 1 ei! 
. ¢ lo to ‘ ) ld | ran a that u 
velopi ig interests, I help the ! at x ed to < 
answer | wn yout the ‘ rab 
life thev aris mind vuld be ke 
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fields mb n nl ~— edate » live in 
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irthw } if mad t ( ect t 
ye ed simct them oe ike ’ ‘ 
ps whe epin ( Wher 
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that t th When 
10% tand in } ents id t n 
Vildren It vhen | hre ( Le 
? =i) } i] led ft T t +] Try 
pl 1 ) ot ! ( yf nima And ( 
d I | | nd foa ike 
, wpearan : : ‘ 
| et ve QO] n her 
he me fron n that he b t t 
‘ n nt nits ] yped in 
Wh } ' n a f : ’ 
\ here Va i P ' t ' 
Where did / ; | = : : 
est y! ) » t 
in ere t t! t It ( ] ( 
eto} \ pin 
e] t t j + eT P ' } 
the chil make : eof itears ! 
T f tj hil ryt n 
ates hil 
the puest n 
When t 1 of tl | \\ irder I 1 
r ‘ ’ 
le than t ( ac not | } Tor iT t 
nt ! t i ( ve I ’ 
] ’ { ‘ ‘ ‘ 1} ' 
Hi npl t ‘ ‘ } ree 
abi on ty ften he ! t 
> te { ‘ (; } 
Habit-formation 
When 1 i ttle older five or \ } 
x pe } flo lo hab ’ f } { 
rye ‘yt? , ‘ } + 
VOW in e . 
t fou ‘ ‘ 
Nature ) ) be I 
nto un tand e i iut na titr t natul 
} | i deta } ¢ j } ’ 
t it ung ) 1s n | ( i<] 
the in on 1 ce¢ { ( 
them warm } ta] f 














A Traveller’s 
ABC 


[ is extraordinat how ignorant. the 
majority of travellers are of the odds 
and en I iw afl n them on their 
imeys. And on no subject are they more 
yrmed than on lo luevage, The 
: ry pe n will tell y without a 
ww of doubt that once your luggage is 
elled 1 need have no further anxiety, 
is lost r damaged the ailway com 
wv will ive » p Fhousands cf 
nxious ladies travel annual n peace and 
ppiness, sustained by th belief, And 
h ily kn ‘ pathway is 
1 in t 

Let me ask your attention to the following 
I id as \ ead it will you 
make a mental not f how often you 

with of the items I mention? 
G ‘ Vv I silver in a 
tured state, 
nes, yew ‘ . Watches, cloc k 
piece trinke bank-notes, 
not ( ities 7 payment ol 
ney, stamps, maps, w nes, title deeds, 
eneravings, pictures, gold or sil 
1 art . @lass, china, 
I tured u manutactured, 
with oth materials 01 


What You Cannot Recover 


\ f : . 
you ( nk when you 
ny one n hings, 
{ ] +) 
( \ rf ( ken wethe! 
AS : 
Ket 1 ten nd ( will not be 
( ni ( m the ra | 
nif they i 
r tl ] \ n| 
( t | l Cl it OP 
( t ithice it the 
n 1 na » the 
t X Va ibe 
1 \ ‘ fan in 
1 i H-urance 
iN 
| 
! ‘ | } mn 
ou if vo ( d of it } 
You n ‘ entler sex 
© much w 1 you ] veeK-end V t in 
Vay of jew ( vied shes, silks, 


Legal Hints 
for 
Holiday Makers 


lace or fur without exceeding ten pounds, 
and yet there the law remains—if you tak« 
them and do not declare them, there will be 
no one to dry your tears if they are lost 
But apart 


from these “exceptionals,” the 


usual rule is that the company is responsib} 


for loss or damage to anything in 
within a 


train starts, and 


youl 


trunk if you deliver it to a porte: 
reasonable time before the 
are ready to receive it on the platform a 


reasonable time after the train arrives at 


your destination, 


Nothing for the “ Exceptionals” 


\nd suppose you have your trunk partly 


filled with “exceptionals” and partly with 
rd 1 t} rs. jike ] te 1 shoe } 
oldinary things, like boots and shoes anda 


tailor-made clothes, and the trunk gets lost 





the ordinary 
will get nothing for the 
hed excepti ynals 


} + 
eC abl to ( ve To! 


things Dut you 





van 

Hand baggage, which you take with you 
into the carriage, is an entirely different 
You may take it as a good working 
rule that the responsibility in regard to it is 


y vours, and that the railway does not 
It is wise, 
lerable care 


ther you lose it or not. 


therefore, to exercise cons] ovel 


ially in view of the prevalence at 


it espe 
the moment of some very expert bands ¢ 
; ’ 


‘luggage-snatching crooks.” The 


yreatect 
greates 


difficulty arises when you want to go to 
lunch or dine in the restaurant car. It is a1 
intolerable nuisance to have to “ 
stuff about with vou; on the other 


it behind unattended 


I heavy 


‘ 
hand, it 


) 
is risky to leave 
Personally, I always put everything I can 
mvself encum 
lia if I con 


In th van, and only leave 
bered by the lightest parapherna 


emplate a restaurant-car meal while on my 


youTrne\ 


A “Reasonable Time” 
You will 
thre company Were respon ible for “ord 


re of deliv ed to a porte! 


remember that I said above that 


lat l l 

hin a reasonable time the departure 
the train, Of course, what a “reasonable 
timé is depends very much on circum 
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( I Loo ¢ 1 mu put t in nct | 
wwe n i¢ i rT llave \ 1, | ic Make } con ) a 
way, ever read the conditions on the back ! a good lo 
i. cloak-room ticket lt vou will find ea n a conce n 1 
them rather illuminatin And, moreover, ause the train w Most of 
you will be bound by them. You will panies have \ t tating 
isually find that the mpany makes it « tickets are { n 
condition of the deposit that they will not 1] all be n 
liable tor more than a fixed sum (generally venience njury sed to ] 
fio or £20) in respect of any one packag: inpunctua 
Sometimes they allow you, if you pay mort : 
than the custon sd., to insure for a One Bright Spot 
greater amoun ] i be a sad come I C on 
jown to have a trunk full of pretty thin for the travelle 
vanish from the cloak-room, only to be met way Company 1s not 1 te, but 
with the st ent that f10 was the yutside 1 to ( t 
vou had any right to hope for, Of course, 
the risk is not great provided you do not if in a rea 
lose yi I ik mn ket: Du ry 1 do the cor a D 
tha nd sor nest person find , he and arge 
may attend t Ml ca ff ‘ ve t 
things, and 1 will be left discon ( ‘ t to L 
ave in so tar a / ) wer you wil alt 
° and a lO} 
If You Lose Your Ticket hotel, and the 
There is me tip” I must not forget to tlie book oh \ 
give you, f t i ive you endl inn t n thar B 
ance and rCcONYVN Lit ( If eV ) iF i et ’ } 
hance to lose 1 l I ket while on 2 train \ 
journey, and the inspector comes to demand » take mu to A 
its production, the only thing which he can the 
ympel you to do to give your nam 
and address. Ile has no right whatever to Luggage 
make you pay again He will try, of course On Ea ] I 
the Liway ‘ na t ttle reccipt book ‘ 
will be rroduced ) wince you of th ‘ 
inevitability 1 second payment; but if | have 
vou quietly our card or vi m t 
vour name while firt re \ ‘ t 
n ) par t n Wi lad trom vou \ Or 
ight n N « t 
Later on 1 ] t a letter § fre | ( t 
the company, allin 1 atten mm t tive t wh 
incident, and you will then either have to violin or a 
itis! hen t ) <i d, 1 tact, pu ise ‘ e |] 
i ticket, have to pa t ‘ en to 
But that i ( tterent thi ft } 1 not 
ing to find re ney in the middie ol a Mal Vi < 
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"My baby is healthy h 


because bh east fed 
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comes —= 


Nature has provided one ideal food for baby—maternal 
milk. The baby which is breast-fed from birth enjoys a 
tremendous advantage over those nourished artificially. 


Maternal milk is germ-free, of correct composition and protects the 
child from serious diseases of nutrition, such as rickets, etc. 





*) 


* Ovaltine ” makes breast feeding possible for every mother. This 
delicious beverage is made from rich creamy milk, fresh eggs, ripe 
barley malt and is flavoured with cocoa. It contains all the nutriment 


of these natural tonic foods in a highly concentrated and easily 
digested form. 

Make “* Ovaltine"’ your daily beverage until baby is weaned. Better 
still if you commence a month or two prior to the birth. It will ensure 
an ample supply of rich milk during the nursing period and will 
materially aid your own quick return to normal health and strength. 





; _ TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 





Enables } Sadie to Tiiies Feed their Babies 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. 
It is economical to purchase the larger sized tins. 


“OVALTINE” RUSKS. More appetising, easily digested and much more 


A i " ¥ . 
n urishing than ordinary rusks or biscuits. Price 1/6 and 2/6 per tin. P330 
S 5 
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CHOCOLATES 
“An assortment that suggests 





~ 
Choose 


(Cadburys 


the 


Chocolates 


with delicious 


centres 


\ e. ‘Pay | 
aw \\ oe 
~~ nen ngs 
} cers 


REGATTA 


ey ey 





= 








¢ at “ect ' 
) lover Be sure 





Boxes 


made at 
Bou rnville 


© Cadbury” ON EVERY PIECE OF CHO 


ther delicious centres, with 

coatings of smooth Cadburv's = 

Chocolate. Packed in 
2Ib., 1 Ib. & ¢ Ib. 























Problem 
Pages 


What is a “‘ Lady” ? 

EAR BARBARA 
Helen 

“When I read the problem 

1 Quiver | think the way you 

problems fot 

ers 1 nice I have 1 problem, 


grateful if vou would 


DANI (writes 


what 1s. the 
1 have always 
that a woman of ¢g 1 education, a 
rh I manner, and 
sire to av 1 hurting others’ feelings 
ne f nature's ladies, nl she pos 
] | what 1s 


lack of wealth 


Her 





nstal Which wall, eThaps, make 


will 





A Country Inn—Your Daughter’s 
Friends—Flat-hunting 


By Barbara Dane 


imbibed through the very air which one 


breathe S. 
that to 
birth have been ac 


I think assume those 


that only 


who trom ustomed to 


subordinate their private emotions to the 


rules of vood breeding are ladies ls quite 


nlistaken \ny woman who is thoughiful of 


others can be a lady in the best 


of the word, 


meaning 
but if she has not been brought 


up in an atmosphere of good breeding little 


delicacies of conduct and of spec h may 
escape her, and it is perhaps this “ difter- 
ence” of which people are sometimes aware 
in comparing ‘ladies” by birth with 

ladies | characiet 

\t the 1 time, very many women who 
belong to aristocratic families do not by any 
means behave as if they were ladies.  Per- 


haps the most that one can say is that where 
you get a woman who belongs to an old 


fanuly vho have always reasured the laws 


and who herself desires 


of good breeding, 
to obse e them not as mere rules of etl 
quette, bu becaus their observance does 


make life more pleasant for others, you get 
lady.” I am 
should like to 


readers differ 


the pertect example of a 
afraid I am not 


, 1} 
, and prodal 


al> cleal as [ 
iV Many OF My 
from me, But this is how I see the matter 


personal 


clined to give to the 


way feeling in- 
that 
placed on it by 
importance than 


without in any 
subject exagger- 
ated importance those to 


whom pedigree is of more 


( harac Ter. 


From a Country Inn 
A Devonshire woman, who keeps a little 





un nn, writes 

1 am badly wanting advice, and should so 
much like to know what y think of my posi 
tol 1 am a working man’s wife, always used 
to business, and I keep a country inn, but situ 
ated where there is no attraction for visitors; 
hence the inn does not provide a living for a 
delicat band and invalid daughter. Hav 
ine had much sickness and losses in business, 
I 1 mvself without any capital, and onty 
ab t /4o | realize that if I stay here I shall 
be still further compelled to spend my little bit 
to enable me to pay my way. What do you 
advise me to do? 1 fear I cannot 


get another 


that capital; also we are 4§ years of 
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age, and have 1 t 
very ! a t t 
for rent, tax ] 
we have nothing t tor 
' 

I wish my espon 
little information so th 
be able to he p i 


in their welfare. S 
such a 


thoughtful hospitalit 


would feel no attra 
itself Burt if ere 


a woman wl rites 
shat f 

’ 
' , t ; 
het la n ne |} 
hood bel te I 


d the be 
‘ 
re can 
few t 
alr 11 
ndly inte 
ave built 
r gen 
rdinary 
ho ha 
In 
ll inn } 
a ma 
band 
ind ane 
cua wl 
n f 
ay tise 
‘ as 
( 
rea 
rresp ( 
nt that 
] t 
i it ( 
I ‘ 
| 
‘ \, 
tl men 


Your Daughter’s Friends 
I unk, Mh \ 


( i 
mle I 
| i 
1 crpre \ 
I ) ( 
I } 
t ‘ 
ect el I 
here 
Let eve 
t+ 
of these ‘ 
t r 
aa NI 
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3id & 5!d packets 


Mix Persil with cold water in 
a basin as you would a custard 
powder, first into a paste, then 
gradually thin down toa milky 
liquid. Thisis the one and only 
way to mix Persil before using 
Never sprinkle on the clothes. 











Hit 











Persil— 
as done 

away wi 

wash-day 











This is the right way :— 
Persil—a basin—a spoon—mix to a 
thin paste with cold water. Fill copper 
with cold water. Add the mixed 
Persil—stir to dissolve properly. 
Everything is now ready for the 
quickest washing you ever knew. 
At most, half-an-hour’s boiling with 
Persil, that’s all. 

Washing day abolished 
By using Persil the right way, wash- 
ing day is a thing of the past. No 
soap, soda or blue is needed, and not 
one rub or scrub from you. It’s the 
oxygen set free by Persil which does 
the work. Itthoroughly cleanses and 
purifies without injury to the clothes. 

Wonderful results 

When you see the wonderful results 
you will realize that the clothes 
benefit as well as you. They are 
beautifully clean and fresh, and not 
a stitch is worn by rubbing and 
scrubbing. That is why thousands 
ol women every week are giving up 
the old soap washing days and 
becoming Persil enthusiasts. 





JOSEPH CROSFIELD & SONS LTD. WARRINGTON 
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nlures of Corpor 
qne Adve a@and his Gun - Timbe 




















/Ont The Corporal’s gun it has lost a wheel. 

' Children\\ -~« Corporal Timbertoe’s shedding a tear. 

oat Thin Jack Spratt, with his wife so fat, 

eee OE Cries * Stop that! Don't worry. We're here. 
, Now, I never walk down the road, like you, 


I roll myself up like a hoop, I do. 

(1 can roll a whole mile in a minute or two) 

So I'll be the wheel. Your gun’ s s good as new! 
You pull, while he pushes, my dear.’ 

The Corporal thanks them, and says “ Mrs, Spratt 


a — 
if Parents 


/ read anywhere For tea we'll have hot sally-lunns . 
} =. ™ But for supper we'll have something nicer than that: 
\ trespass That's the food that’s shot from Guns. 


The story of how these Foods are shot from guns is 


——-——_ —— told fully on the packets, 
Puffed Wheat and Pulfed Rice never think wheat or rice could 
offer you two things which have. Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
ordinary wheat and rice cannot Rice need no — _— 
give. First of all, the wonderful them as they are with sugar an 


cream or fresh fruit. Ejther is 
ideal for breakfast when the body 
needs nourishment at once, or 
for supper if sleep is to be 


puffing process-—we shoot the 
wheat and rice from guns to do it 
-—breaks up every food cell for 


easy and = quick digestion. untroubled by digestion. Get a 
Secondly, this explosion-cooking packet of each to-day and see 
brings out a flavour you would which you prefer. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


ir Grocer sells 
, 


UMMM EL 


both 





SS 
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obliged to seek other quarters, would find 


almost impossible to get them at any- 
thing like the same ren 
1 feel immensely sorry tor women who, 
ing lived very many years out of Eng 
nd, return to find conditions so greatly 
hanged. But in fairness I must tell my 
rrespondent that she will not find it easy 
cet a flat at the rent she wants to pay. 
She will find that for the smallest flat she 
| be asked anything from £100 a yeat 
wards, and she will be expected either to 
pay a premium or to buy fittings. Life in 
ndon becomes more expensive and more 
Hicult everv day, and is, Ll think, the last 
niace in England in which Anglo-Indians of 
ed means should think of retiring. 


The Unromantic Man 





‘Penelope Writes to me about the man 
loves. “He is such a dear,” she says, 
but he disappoints me so often because he 
so very matter of fact. He is quite unable 
ake any response to any romantic sug 
stion, and he is so intensely reserved that 
ften feel rather rebutted when L am a 
e cde mstrative, and | get no response. 
kvo think that these thines matter i 
Well, my dear, vou must be the judge of 
t. But if vou | the man, what else 
tters You love him in spite of what he 
not as ell as because of what he is. 
en love \ hanee the whole trend of 
n's te Made in a certain way, 
man must show his atfection for you in 
s OWN Way, not In yours It would be as 
nsible ) iv | sa is sillv—of him to 
t to restrain your ardent spirits as 
s of to expect h to change his re 
( it na re Sometime marriages be 
C¢ people ot extreme Oppo ed charac 
tics are the happiest, provided that each 
epts the others differences and demands 
drast ind impossible ine 
Mistakes in Dress 
I think that mistakes in dress come usu 
V trom 1 patient | vine, sie.” The 
eat thine, however, is to realize that you 
lake takes, and then to take you 
pping very quiet nd patiently. Many 
en wl end a vod deal on then 
thes look badl dre ed because they look 
h t require " ery ire dress in 
n na ( mod kn edge of colowm 
monies to nk attractive hats, dresses 
nd stockin of ditferent hues If vou 
ep to one lour, with variations of it, you 
l at least av 1 the patchy look, tor 
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your things will harmonize, and you will! 
not find yourself wondering why you do not 
red frock, a 
and black silk stockings. 

frock 


should keep it as 


) 
look nice ina hat, a brown 


bl uc coat, 
\lso, I think 


that really does suit you 


that once having a 
a model, and get your dresses, all of them, 
made in much the You will 
never feel tired of the style once you know 
that it 


same sty le, 


becomes you. This applies also to 


hats. Suppose that you found in Paris a hat 


that suited you to perfection. It becomes un 
Do not 
yourself that you will never get another like 
that 
but take the old hat toa milliner and LET hei 


wearable through old age. say to 


and buy something does not suit you, 
to c ps lt. 
Harmony is the great secret of dressing 


1] 


achieved by 


Well, and, believe me , it can be 

the girl who can only spend a few pounds 
a year on her dress. It is often the pleni 
tude of money rather than the lack of it 


which causes women to look badlv dressed. 
If I were you I should scrap all the clothes 
j which do not suit 


wardrobe you and 


begin all over again, buying very carefully 
always to the 


do 


and thoughtfully and keeping 


plan with which you set out. If you 


this vou will always look well dressed. 
Amusing Children 

“ \ Grandmother” writes: 

“T am going to take my three grandchildren 
to the a month in September, and 
feel rather me anxious that they 
should have a_ go their mother is 


seaside for 
vous Iam s 


1 time, as 


unable to be with them for domestic reasons 
1 am afraid that they will find it rather dull 
being with an old woman like myself, and I 


wish you would be kind enough to give me some 


suggestions for keeping them happy and inter 
ested 

I do not think you have any need 
to be anxious. I think vou will find that 


the freedom of the sea 


You will 


a normal child, given 


and the beach, needs no amusing. 


find that the children will love to have 
‘Granny there, but that they will be pet 
fect happy and interested in doing all 
those wonderful things that children find to 
do at the seaside But see, in case the 
weather 1s wet, that the hildren have the 
hance to follow the hobbies in which they 
ire usually interested I s irritating to 
hildren nd irritating to adults, too) to 
find the elves in a boarding-house or in 
tpartments without any of their games, thei 
book or their little hobbies. Cit their 
mother to pack uy ‘plav-box ” for them 
which can be kept in reserve for those rainy 
davs when outside pleasures are impossible. 
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Contributions for funds should ~~ ; 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 














ered to the ‘ = 
e Cire Wa 1 { t 
» Victim ( Nhe ine 
1,026 torp ‘ I tha 
these were ted, clothed, housed and n 





and then sent back to their home 


For the bread that ind the | i in sddition. sealer ence ¢ 
vou nibbl ; 
The sweets that you k and the joint clothing were sent to 1, ' 
that you carve, of war in Germany, the 
They are brought to you daily by all us big was 2.000 
steamer 7 ’ 
And if any hind } you']l 


The Prince of Wales Appeals 


The work has grown and develope 


\ DEAR READERS,—It is the recent years that a great forward move 
proud boast of the British and on foot and a special appeal tor 
, . 


Foreign » I Society that the un neas has been launched a 1 it 

never ct on } and nen it 1s ich M Ma rie \ il 
nem be i tha 1 ed in S18, tl ( The Prince of Wale el 
cal ifter the B \\ ( ind | ‘ with tk i 
been actively engaged int therin the best Ipport in the fol WT ( ence 
ind highest interé ot tt who “go down “It gives me re 
t th 1m ! ive t rhe vork of the B ( » 

st be re na \ Me icly, Which 1 vi 

nee nad nee ne ‘ n such plei il N ints 
CNnconurace ‘ ind the dit } | 

] i n t ( e seala le appea ! | he ) 

n n r | cre ¢ Chi hie \ ha I 
tian ch} nad |} ind to tl end ’ ou | 
it } es in nea ed of the prin 1 ‘ | 
pal Pp \ leen ) Ade S ‘ i e La (, ( ca 
laice ind from B ) B n \yre dentship of the D 1) 
} ( n te ible O.B.1 with M G ) 
modation with f 2 ne welcome, ecretary. Realizing the fact at the Be 
congenial companionship, and the service Sea Training Department must make 
ot chap ain ( stainable ay peal to the w en, na especk 7 
These imc! i b I ! of the | ( i 
t ellers far f } } | ‘ f their 1 

pecia ippe ad na e cour » re t el 
en I Iten ire ( rder to as I ( l 

i e oF % i | The } 1 the ( 
t] hark | h haunt the of all the n 

\} n en I La cil 1 upp ied t ts 
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Make it a “ Kodak” holiday 


Haven't you often said that the greatest pleasure of a 
holiday lies in looking forward to it? And that is 
probably how you feel about it, if you have never tried 
a “Kodak” holiday. Just try one this year. You 
get all the pleasure of looking forward to it; you 
thoroughly enjoy it while it lasts—but the great advantage 
of a “Kodak” holiday is that you save the fun and 
happiness in jolly little “Kodak” pictures, and then 
you have the real pleasure of looking back upon it 
for the rest of your life. Get your “ Kodak” now. 


The holiday that lasts 
is the holiday with a 


“Kodak” 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer 
to show you the latest models. 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 































of chocolate cream 


and you immediately think of Fry's Chocolate Cream 
Tablets. They have been the favourite chocolste 

cream for sixty years. 

They seem such simple things, these tablets—just smooth 

creamy cream inside good plain chocolate—yet only 

Fry's know how to make them so exactly the ideal 

chocolate cream. 

Buy some Fry's Chocolate Cream Tablets to-day. 

They are delicious in flavour, perfect in purity, and 

altogether wholesome. 


1d. & 2d. 
3d. & 6d. 





CHOCOLATE CREAM TABLETS 
wan ian isis EI 
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IVITIES OF T 
NA ‘of 
TIONAL ante er: THE BLIND SEMA «... 


Series STORM VEILS 


always 
Give that “CHIC” appearance. 
DON'T put of 





“yREDA { gua 


DEMAND THE BEST—REFUSE THE REST. 


C. KNIGHT & SHAW, Lid., 278*tlesmith NOTTINGHAM 
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= IMPERIAL HOTELS! 
@ Russell * 
@ Square LONDON 5 
| [ 8 HOTELS 2,50) ROOMS | / ® 
© Rooms fitted H. & C. Water 9G : 
« Bed. Bath, & Breakfast, from £ 
]S SRE RERRREERESRSReeeeaeeesese 
are - “Quickly Disappear 
y takin 
: “ Pylitna” Powders 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND RARMLES) 


M.D lond.): “Act far more 
! urtck fheiently thaa wu 
tr itmen 
. “1 Chemists 1 9 & pe or post fee from 
Na \L INST i : vt ; ‘ 'PYLITNA. ° 3 g Bad Ros 7 London, £.C.1 
i Via Waite for Booklet—FRE 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 











riended by the Society, but the per- 
sympathy and 


Hostel at Lime- 


monument of their 
Memorial 


} t 
hich cost 


+} 
tne 


1 Is 
£380,000. 
that it owe 


pears 
t 


its inception to 


the Dowager Lady Dim dale, who first 
ooted the matter at a drawing-room meet- 
ng at 10 Downing Street, during the 
premiership of Mr. Lloyd George. Natur- 
lly the scheme took a few years to mate- 


rialize, 

opened 

The | 
+h 
crit 


\ 
\ 


Its door 


position 


but in November last tt was formally 
by Princess Marie Louise. 
arge and h building, dubbed 
od “Tack’s Castle” 
Ss were opened, occupies a prominent 


Dockland, and very 





hISOM« 





neighbourho ere 


in the heart of 


hear to some of the riverside haunts im- 
mortalized by Dickens in several of his 
books. It stands directly opposite Lime- 
house Town Hall and_ the 


church 
churchy 


Training Schoo) for 


of Lore 
appropri 
the actr 
Viet ry 
leaning 
the Sox 


picturesque 
enc losed 
of Wales 
the property 


ot St. Anne’s set in it 
ard. Close by is the Prince 
Bo 
family. It is singularly 
t the hostel should contain 
of wood taken from H.M.S. 
, against which the great admiral was 
when he died 
ietv by the 


tree 


once 
1 Nel 


late th: 


on's 


1al piece 


It was presented to 
Lords of the Admiralty in 


of the front of the 
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be 


Empire Memorial Hostel 


May, 1904, and bears the inscription, “ Here 
Ni Ison died.” 

A little farther on is the parent building 
with its and other offices, 
which has afforded shelter for marine officers 
fully thirty years. 


administrative 


Knowing something of the district, I got 
at Salmon’s Lane (so-called be 
cause a salmon was caught at Limehouse in 
and front of the 
It took some courage on my part to 
such a_ typically 


off the tram 


1820) found mvself in 
hostel. 
invade masculine abod 

with a crowd of sailors chatting and smok 
ing in the doorway, but once inside, the wel 
come of Mr. H. Jones, the Superintendent, 
relieved mv When he learned 
that I came from THE QUIVER he was greatly 
interested and 
straightawav the three cabins subscribed fo1 


nervousness, 


suggested that I must sce 


by our readers. 


The Cosy Cabins 
\ccordingly the lift, large enough to hold 
shot 


fioor, where the 


an ambulance when the need arises, 


to th 
not unlike those of a liner, 
On either side 
which 


us upstairs seconc 
long alleyways, 
stretched from end to end. 
cabins, 


their 


were ranged the 220 


secure the utmost occu- 


privacy for 
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They 
afford about three 





pants. are but comfortable, and 





the space to which 
tomed at sea. They 


bed 


a mirror, and 


he men are accus 
all alike 
blue and white quilt, a chair 


are 


exactly and na with a 


a few pegs for clothe On each door 
appears a small metal plate on which is 
engraved the name of the donors, private 


These 
from Hampstead to Winnipeg and from Tot 
to India Tw 
memory of irly loves 
kindly touch sidents with kindly 


individuals or public societies range 


quay have been gifted in 


1 mother, and this 


a dei 


links the re 


sympathizers in all parts of the Empire. 
The cabins are all centrally heated in 

winter and well ventilated. The air which 

blows in from the river urprisingly sweet 


and fresh, even on a hot summer afternoon. 
We stepped out the flat roof, and from 
this vantage point enjoyed a_ wonderful 
panorama of East London, much less grim 


and sordid than one imagines, inasmuch as 
ified here and there 
lressed in living 


other castles in 


the drab streets are diversif 


by clumps of trees, all “« 


green.” Mr. Jones, amongst 


the air, looks forward to the time when a 
roof garden may be added to the attractions 
of the hostel He nxious to install a 
wireies sect an } the ann nt in 
hand. 

Making our Wat ( I ! we peeped 
nto the s] , With its four 
tables, where a1 1 en were engaged 
Ina game, nd int the nee which serves 
a 1 re KIN ne n room, and 
where service ’ ] Sunday after 
noons Its heme is ver 
irtist and r ul ‘ no lack of 
‘ ify chairs and t rT} low. bricl 
fireplace t} ker I n nd its 
invitl i invite pl ‘ {or 
forty ink ne fe he apartment 
ind the | ( arble tal 
let, flanked | Union Jacl re 
cordin the fact tl ] ldins \ the 
gift f the \ en ot t | rire 

Several reall I ( lorn the 
walls, and a n the in nated 
scroll caught 1 ‘ I ns thus 
“But when the © ( t mes to wri 

Not that vol t how pl 

t} ' 

The dinin I , 
cheerful pla t 1} an 
friendly ] kin ta ked h fl 
and suggestive f endle and fascinatin 
yarn Here « 
dainties as } ( ‘ nd ‘ ‘ 


attractively served by 
whose culinary skill i 
hotel. The menus ar 
most economical, for a 
be had for 1s. 4d., since 


Yorkshire 
3d. or 4d., and 


beef with 
sweets 
d. 

The charge for 
ht 


the 
a nis week, 
for the men to live 

Mr. Jones 
friend and banker 
their apprec¢ iation 


or os. a 
very 


aciS as 


In 


lan ently handed 
othe 


thankofferings. <A sail 


rec 


maller sums 


that afternoon to join hi 
new gold watch and 
his return, and others 


Certifi 
Tt Loe 


pessimistic 


without 
many 


to th 


| i 


h 


ates and savings 
saying t 
critics who 


the one-armed 

1 » 
' Ut! 4 We t 
n V varied 
inti mea 

} 2d 

f etabls 

| i tea 
only ts, ( 


ate 


there 


argued 


such a_ hostel was quite unnecessary 
doomed to failure, but the reverse has be 
the case, for already betwe 1d 
common lodging-hous¢ } be 
down with their mise rd: 
and their inevit 
( ps and crook | 
{ the fir ix mon nt 
4 
good work being dor 
aT » have ‘ 
f bed } ‘ 


Individual Cases 


Phe ne 
fines » the } ‘ 
“’ \ in iT \ 
the General S« ‘ 
elping hans 
} ( ent art n 
nda pl. ard t 
ut ork. Ing 
mer as tound 
hor ea i 
n ! Va ] it n t 
hone ing and ré¢ 
nd decet \ 
| n ’ n 
nd t n 
I 1 es 
i ind tl 
i d te 
\ ] ] t 
| iful yect n 
* 




















Don’t let 


HEADACHE |, 
Spoil your Sport # 





HANKS so much 
—that was a 
ripping game! But 
the exciting play and 
the glare of the 
sun have given mea tne Headache. 











That is the time when Gen- Remember, too, that Gen- 
asprin proves a Godsend. For asprin is guaranteed to be abso- 
a couple of Genasprin tablets— lutely pure and does not cause 
taken in a little water — will any of the “after-effects” which 
banish the worst Headache in so frequently accompany the use 
a few minutes. of ordinary brands of aspirin. 


MR.A.E. BEAMISH. the International Lawn Tennis 
champion, writes :—‘‘As a banisher of most nerve 
pains I have found ‘ Genasprin’ extraordinarily effica- 
cious, and because Genasprin is not a narcotic I take 
it with a feeling of absolute safety and confidence.” 


You will find Genasprin the ideal pain-reliever in cases of Neuralgia, 
Toothache, Rheumatism, Sciatica and other Nerve Pains. Morcover, 


Genasprin is equally efficacious in combating Sleeplessness — two 


Genasprin tablets taken just before bed-time will ensure sound, 


healthy sleep. 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


All chemists sell Genasprin—price 2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. Buy a bottle 
to-day, but bes you ask for Genasprin — the safe brand of aspirin. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: GENATOSAN LIMITED, LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE, 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG CO, LTD. 














Especially good 
for children! 
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ff a at Life goes with a swing when health is sound. 
ag A 
( Yet health is frequently impaired—the zest 
a-7 and swing of lite are lost e of some 
Xf little indisposition. The class of 
Wills’ Salt—sparkling oht—zgives 
bounding health and freedom from_ life's 
J minor ailments. This refreshing — health- 
draught cleanses the blood s physical 
. balanve, and gives tone to the whole system. 
Start a “health habit” wit! 


ALT 


7d., 1/- and 1/9 per Tin. 
SOLD ONLY BY 
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BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 
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‘ton off by “another coloured gentleman.” 
Yo one would employ him in that condition, 

he was taken to a surgeon who grafted 
and 


immediately 


new nose on his face made him so 


resentable that he obtained 
emploviic nt. 


Some 





time ago 100 coloured seamen were 


ind stranded and almost starving in a 


They told pathetic 


tales of others in similar plight in different 


with the result that the Society 


nded up no less than 3,000, who were 


natriated at a cost of £30,000 to the India 


fice, Which but tor the far-reaching 
ichinery of the Society would have been 


ily handicapped, if not helpless, in the 


matter. 


Ocean Libraries 


thing more 


is If there is ont than another 


hthe men ot the merchant service value 


stock of good reading. The library at 
stelis much used, but it gets sorely de- 
ted at times as regards Mapazimes, since 
st every man who leaves the building 
Is for something to read. Many of my 
lers who appreciate the joy of reading 
¢ moved to help in this way by sending 


‘s and papers, etc., there. 





My 


] 
i 





mu 
\ laut 


Big bound volumes of magazines thirty 
and forty years old are not welcomed, as the 
seaman of to-day is very different from his 
predecessor, and likes up-to-date matter, as 
is abundantly evident by the literature which 
is in demand from the Society, which fur- 
nishes ocean libraries enclosed in special 
cabinets. These are famous throughout the 
service, and some idea of this section of the 
work gleaned from the fact that 
last year 628 were issued, and nearly a thou- 
sand volumes were exchanged at the Lon- 
don depot alone. The men of the lonely 
coastguard stations, along with the fisher- 
men in the North Sea, benefit also from this 
valuable scheme. 

Visitors welcomed to the 
hostel, which is easily accessible from Ald- 
gate. Sil 


may be 


are warmly 


Philip Gibbs recently inquired 
his way of a tram conductor, who answered, 


“It’s a fine building with a flag flying. 
When I was a nipper I was afraid of 


because of the 
it’s as good as the 


Limehouse 

Now 
Strand, if you're not asking for trouble.” 

owe not only our Empire, but 
food 
another unthought-of blessing to the noble 
life in their hand, 


walking Way 


drunken Jacks. 


Since we 


our trade, our safety, ou and many 


men who, taking theit 





Scene in the Billiard Room 


Empire Memorial Hostel. 
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sail the seas in our interest, surely the least 
return we can make them ts to send our mite 
to the Appeal Fund, knowing well that every 
penny will be well and wisely spent on those 
unsung heroes who, in the dark days of the 
war, by their patriotism and bravery saved 
uur Jand from invasion and ourselves 
starvation and death. 


SOS Funds 

I have 
red lately by the extreme 
Helpers. On the 


at their lowest 


} ] 


been immensely eered and en 
kindness of 
several very mnsiderat 
very day when the funds were 


ebb—in fact, were overdrawn slightly at the 


bank—there came a handsome heque fot 
£10 trom a generous give! who has vet 

frequently helped before. The only sti} 

lation which she made was that it should be 
expe nded on private Cases, cspt lallv at ong 
the New Poor, and as there is quite a num 
ber of these on 1 books it was the easiest 


thing in the \ 
Another Helper 


qually between 


sont fc ta he anniied 
n £5 » i applied 


Holiday 


the Children’s 


Fund and_ holiday for poor spinsters 
Wasn't it a kindly tho cht? Alread 
through this means I have been enabled to 


pay the fares to the seaside of one or two 


invalids sadly in need of a change. 


A Surtout 

Usually there are any number of claimants 
for clothes, but a Helper has offered a sur 
tout in good condition which belonged to 
her father, and which she thinks might be 
clergyman or lay 


First 


uitable for an elder! 
man. Any 
served. 


requests Ff come, first 
A Few Wants and Wishes 

The needs of the 
clamant naturally at this season of the year, 


helped are not quite so 
but unfortunately poverty and want never 
take a holiday or entirely lift their shadow 
from some lives. Mav I plead for a widow 


umstances 


in very reduced , suffering 
from a Weak heart and oppressed by worry 
since her only support is a young son who 
is earning the pittance. Her sur 


different from those to 


nerest 
roundings are very 
which she has been accustomed all her life, 
and naturally she feels the 


pinch very 


much, although she is very brave and 


omplaining. I should be very grateful for 


ome financial 


herself and son 


Gifts of Clothing, Books, Magazines 


and Letters 


al pt my w ‘ 
1 1 & 
Nnelptuiness to I nd 


Miss Crowther, nnet 
Heald, Mrs. J. B. Robe n, Mr lrew 
White, Miss’ Dorot | . Mrs. W 
Mrs. Nich n, } 

Mr Bolton, Mr l Mr 





Miss L.. I... Ci \ { Miss K 
Mir Walden, M Ml H 

Miss Calvert, Mz ( \ M Mar 
Phrusfiel Mi | M ki. Whart 


Powe 
Donations for the Sa of W 
Home for Incurabk Streathar Wwe 


fully received from M Dalziel, “} 

and others Mis \ \ Hl. de $ 

thank the sender of the parcel « 

which were verv 1 I ppre ated 
SOS Fund \! * ram. « \ 

£1; Miss Brown, /1 A Reader, £1 

as. 6.: B. Bi, 3 Miss K. I Taylor 

Miss B. Taylor, ss.; Mz Tohnston, ss.; N 


2s. 6d.; Miss M. Carson, 2s. 6d.; “A Fr 
Olton, ss.; Miss M. B, Statter, ros. ; “H 
Miss D. A. J : . te if 
aa.3 ©. FP. F., £9: Miss A. J. Swing 
Miss S. A. Leeke, 1 


Watts and Strays Anon., 1 
Children’s ntry Holida Fus 


I). A. Jobson, £2 1 
, Grentell’s 


St. Dunstan's ( P. Boyt 


Dr. Barnard White in Gre 
Sunshine flouse ( I | 
British lome r \ 


” 


(sreen,” 2S 
intants’ H 


Green,” 1s. ; 


2s. 6d. 

Will correspondent nd sign 
names very distir t Mr., M 
Miss, or any othet 
us IN sending an < t cnowle 

\ n 
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|000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 

THE 

‘Arcthusa’ Training Ship 
and the Shaftesbury Homes 

URGENTLY NEED £11,000 


H.R.H. 75 PRINCE or WALES. 
Se the y and Mercantile 
yymer 











w WN ALLEN & HENRY G “COPELAND 
a Ship, 
W.C.2 


; H BRISTY 
ftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ 
} Te “ie Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
| y Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey says* “I have 
|, 


never seen the 
*Arethusa eacell 





Ct. f, BRANDAUER & 60'S: 
IRCULAR - POINTED PENS. 


These Series of 














SEVEN PF PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Lead Pencil- 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 







by a Special Process, 


Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 


If out of Stock, send 10}d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 


be obtained from all Stationers. | 


Pens Write as | 
Smoothly asa | 
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The 7 
Children’s Holiday 


When all around you resounds to the 
merry laugh and chatter of happy 
children, will you not give a thought 


to those whose holidays mean only 
added miserv—whose CHILDHOOD 
is BLASTED by harsh cruelty and 
neglect? 
The 
ATIONAL 
OCIETY FOR 
 aimapnie sicngren OF 
RUELTY TO 
— 
accomplished very much towards 


removing the evils which surrounded 
child-life in the past. Donations are 
urgently needed to enable this bene- 
ficent work to be continued, 


PLEASE RESPOND TO-DAY to— 











ROBT. J. PARR, O.B.E., Director, 
THE N.S.P.C.C., VICTORY HOUSE, 
LEICESTER SQ. » LONDON, W.C.2. 


il 























Save Money at Jelks 





Every piece of furniture at Jelks was made 
by craftsmen who loved their work, in the 
days when a man scorned to turn out any- 
thing shoddy. The utmost attention was given 
to the choice of well-seasoned wood, graceful 


500,000 sq. ft. 


Bedroom, dining 
pieces. 


SPECIAL 


Phone : North 25987 & 2599 Bas siness Hours 


HICH-CRADE SECOND-HAND FURNITURE FOR HALF THE COST OF NEW FURNITURE. 


SHOWROOMS CONTAIN £100,000 STOCK 


-room, drawing-room suites and thousands of artistic single 
Call and examine some of the remarkable bargains offered ; 
no obligation to purchase. 


CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


BARGAIN BOOKLET, 


W. JELKS & SONS 
263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N.7. 


9 to 7.30 p m. 
‘Bus, Tram, or Piccadilly Tube to the Door. 


designs and perfect finish. Solid, perfectly 
made pieces in the prime of life, that will 
be just a little more mellowed, and glowing with 
just a little richer, deeper glow, when present- 
day machine-made stuff is in a decrepit old age. 


there is 
POST 


FREE, ON REQUEST, 


Thursdays close at 1. Saturday. 9 p.m 
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All Children 
Should Join 


The 
es, DAILY | 
GRAPHIC 
Children’s 
- ~~ Birthday Club 


IN 
a { OO WONDERFUL 
e PRESENTS 
The Daily Graphic is orgamzing a great Children’s Birthday Club, 
and is giving away to its members beautiful boxes of Cadbury's 


(he 





HOO 





Pa 


EEE 


TIMI 


mi 


choicest Chocolates, and famous 


“ Blackbird” Fountain Pens ‘Daily Graphic’ Children’s | | 
| 


with a 14-carat gold nib. There 


are no entrance fees and no irk- ' ‘y Birthday Club. 
some conditions. very boy and f ht Ag 


girl can participate. Read the 
simple conditions on coupon 
below—and join at once. 


25,000 || 
oh , BIRTHDAY | 
2nd PRESENTS 








esides the wonderful _ birthday : a i | FREE, | 
presents there will be other privileges Pa 4 Siac 
. ¢ ' 
later on for members. os 
oe Name 





YOU CAN USE | g nie 





_THIS Coupon ®™ =... we 
Bint NU ccsennseennnueesennececedteccess 8 seeeseneoene 
IMPORTANT. This coupon may = TO BECOME A MEMBER. 
‘ oa © lect » of tt , e appeas 
be used to start your collection of 50, day), as 4 und send t 
but the other 49 coupons must be i. come wea 8 Basie 
cut from the hd sacri 2 ea 7 ti. 


DAILY GRAPHIC |! 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW | Wwise!" | 
SVT eee cone ae ce bn et way asst soil 
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DELIA,—It is 

















EAR COUSIN very in- 
teresting to study and compare the fail- 
igs | oints of different 

s. By » : 1 by ting in what 

y isana { ort of other nations, we 
fi 1 of progress. It is no 
to b ly nd unreasonably claim that 
ic oO es no faulis; and it is almost, 
quite, 1 to find flaws and faults in 
\ 1 i i Faults, and 
| 
sm ened 
| vy em 1 lly discover 
yo oare vy co ourselves with 
‘ ] ' 
inclined { K t re is a lament- 
| Y \ on. We 
cof t Cor ental itions ne light- 
| ponsible ; it In) paye 
1} ‘ woefully 
~ hay 1 1 
mistalk ; i rule in youth. Indul- 
uml fe | \ very 
\\ \ 1 s 
5 ‘ | grows 
, 1 
) .« ya | e for the 
a 
| \ ‘ child 
| ould be 
| , 
| | oO save 
i 
i \ | . 
] | 0 “rive 
; 
| ‘ Many 
t mone, it 
| le fe pu 
; ‘ Pe | 
contribu 

s f y pocke 

V s " ( 1 res. am 

sy yt ! ‘ 

‘ ( | | \ com 
I | | 1 his 
s | | jov ol 
for ‘ ender 
\ ted ) im a 
\ 
t on 
I from 
‘ ’ 1 own 
S I \ I ds that 
| ‘ 1 car 
| 
| itis} 
I ' 
t Il t 
V gets | ,; e 


Lady Pamela’s 
C Letter @ 


WMT HAA Ul 








by early inculcation of habits of 


thrift that 


dom from financial worry in later life is to a 





certain extent secured, Of course, there are 
alway ips and downs, but there will not be the 
strain that ds the inevitable result of financial 


imprudence and lack of foresight. 
Ever yours, 
PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 
Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to wil have 


to her, much 
their letters in this 


INA She 
CQASHrE Ah INSWEIILD, 
f é 


COLMMIN, 


Hotipay ENxGacemenr. D. E. N. (Hunts). 


Long before you see this you will have received 
incanswer by post. If you adopt the plan I 
suggest of adverusing in suitable papers 1 think 


vou should have no difficulty in finding a post of 








the kind. So many mothers of large families 
would welcome the help of a nice girl who would 
make herself useful with the children in return 
ior a seaside loliday. 

AN ApmikABLE Foop ror Basy. Worried Inez 
(Morpeth).—I think you are worrying yours 
quite unduly, and you must remember that that 
is extremely bad for you. Modern scientific re- 
search has solved the problem satisfactorily of 
feeding an infant deprived of its natural nourish 
ment. Me food has a wonderful record, 
ind its excellence is endorsed by doctors, nurs 
and mothers. This food, prepared as directed, 
satisfies all requirements of a perfect infants’ food. 
It is easy of digestion and forms firm flesh, and 





on it so well that teet e becomes 





s thrive 
" 


¢ nd a happy, healthy, well-nourished baby 
develops normally and without those tiresome 
childish ailments fostered by faulty feeding. Lay 


study the directions 


in a supply of Mellin’s 
and 


vou will ») have in readiness 











t best possible infan food proves d 
sirable to bring your baby by hand. 

Picnic Sanpwicnes. Robinetta (Weybridge). 
Here is a very nice recipe for sandwiches for the 
icni spread some slices of thin’ bread- 

hite or brown) and some plain un- 
jiscuits. Prepare t devilled butter 





2 0Z., a good pinch each of cavenne 


pepper and curry powder, and a smaller pinch of 

kk pepp d *T nd Work all these 
gredic ts into the butter 1 then -pre id it o1 

bread ult ind » the biscuit ‘ 
form lwiche \ on s to use whi 
1 bro s in tl 1 h, but u 

5s a matter of opinion, These sandwiches are 
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very piquant, and are, of co only meant for jellies rank | r 
e delect ups. Children al-  ¢ | 
wavs ¢ \ | es | cy | ! ] sO 
choco! s wrinkled over the read-and-butt t ; 
and over this 1 read a tl whipped « im, ‘ | | \ 
sweet wd and slightly flay ed with 1 \ pare, a 
second slice « read I-b covers . 1 lo Crean Wi ( 
the slices re t 1 | ocr } Yi 
Ovurrir FoR A Nurst | Yoon aig only 
ton) You \w ‘ very sé e lette ind I vou 
quit g t i d ible to we it | 
1 pra cal 1 form I am glad vi wrot hi ull 
for | can vou the address of a first per, | 
firm supplying everytl for uniforms, cay ter, usi 
iprons, dresses, ollars, cuffs, If vy ‘ ! | 
to Messrs. E d R. Garrould, 150 to 162 nside and 
Edgware Road, London, W.2, and me $ { e wl t 
mists ! I send ve post fr Lt - ) 
lowue ‘ " some f illustrat l hor r ! 
will, I ’ help you to make a Wise « \ | 
\ Backwarp Basy Constant Read I hould lool 
field).—I do not think your baby is really \n Er | 
1, but o ly ippears so When compare ly i I ‘ It 
you ers be ho is eV ly \ ] | 
id ced for i Phere is nothing cup 
gained fre t very ] \ pment, | frie 
very often d 1 oe A 1 t f 
intellige wt baby s olter foolishly excited by t p* 
fond parent who likes him to show off, and this 
has a verv bad effect o his nervous svsten | 
So I hope vou will set your mind at rest A ec ff 
tented child it € s and sleeps well is pre R WW I ( 
in perfectly norn ood health ‘ 
NouRISHING BREAD. \. L. (Leicester) Yes, t I ! 
T read the discussion you mentor It no A 4 ) } 
ot e bread is often robbed W 
of much of iu n t by } refining pt \ 
CESSOes le oO etore bn haked 1! 
bread Phat V Hovis is 0 nvalua t | 
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Your unseen health eye 


[ Mother— 


| the health doctor 
| 








| Mothers know dirt tor 
| what it is—and tear it. 
} 


They will not tolerate 
dirty schools, dirty 
streets, dirty homes or 
dirty children. 

Litebuoy Soap is one 
ot the most widely used 
soaps in the worid 
because mothers 
appreciate its scientific 
protection against the 
dangers of dirt. 





Mothers know that 
Litebuoy lather goes 
down deep into every 
pore, and removes im- 
puritics. They know 
that Litebuoy keeps the 
skin sott, pliable, and 
glowing with health 

that it bland, pure 
w to the 


tenderest skit even 


il d sootnil 


i | 
that ot a baby. | 


Buy Lifebuoy in the 
new pack, two lurve 


carton 


cares in a 





Lifebuoy Soap 
for HEALTH 


& 301-23 


UR bodiesweremeant 
to be healthy, but 
we never understand what 
health means until disease 
robs us of it. A healthy 
body fights disease, but the 
danger of infection is al- 
ways present. There comes 
a time when resistance 
weakens—when the chii- 
dren are “off colour,” or 
you yourself get run down. 
Then the germs strike. 
Science has given us an 
everyday  protection— 
thorough cleanliness with 
Lifebuoy Soap. A _ well- 
known health authority 
has said that if everyone 
cleansed the hands 
thoroughly two or three 
times a day, the danger of 
epidemics would be con- 
siderably lessened. 

You can’t see germs 
No one can see the germs 
ot disease with the naked 
eye. Yet you touch things 





every day covered with the 
germ of some infectious 
disease. You can’t see the 
microbes, but the deep and 
penetrating health element 
in Lifebuoy Soap is your 
health eye. 


This Lifebuoy health 
element goes deep down in 
the pores of the skin, rid- 
ding them of all impurities. 
It is the everyday defence 
against disease and dirt. 


A clear duty 


Mothers, the family health 
doctors, know all this. In 
the bathroom, at every 
wash-basin, they set a tablet 
of Lifebuoy to be used 
regularly by everybody— 
old and young. Their home 
cleaning is done with 
Lifebuoy, too. 

Buy Litebuoy in the new 
pack, two large cakes in each 
carton. Lever Brothers 
Limited, Port Suniight. 





SN’T this the quaintest of all quaint birds? He brings good luck 

and delight to everybody. He comes to tell mothers and fathers, 
and boys and girls, that fruit is mever so nice as when served with 
delicious Bird's Custard. 


In Summer days the secret of good health is found in freely eating f 


rT 


es f But 
you should always cook your fruit, to avoid risk Then serve it with Bird's Custard, for 


the good reason that Bird's supplies the nourishment which is lacking in the fruit I 


itseil 


Nature provides the fruit. Bird’s Custard provides the nutriment. 








